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New Year Resolution 


As the New Year began, the 
Eisenhower Administration announced 
a resolution for 1958, 1959, 1960, and 
1961: to spend a billion dollars in Fed- 
eral aid for education over the four- 
year period. 

The post-Sputnik program, as dis- 
closed by Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Secretary Marion B. Folsom, is de- 
signed to strengthen and 
education on all levels, but especially 
science. Program would provide: 
>Grants to the states, on a matching 50- 
50 basis, to improve aptitude tests and 
procedures for spotting and counseling 
promising students. 

Funds for 10,000 scholarships a year 
to enable deserving students to go to 
college, and for 1,000 to 1,500 fellow- 
ships annually to help colleges train 
teachers at the graduate level. Student 
scholarships—the first ever proposed for 
non-veterans by the Federal government 
—would be in various fields. 
“Preference would be given to students 
with good preparation in science and 
mathematics.” 

>Financial assistance to help set up and 
operate language instruction 
centers. 

Direct grants of up to $125,000 to 
graduate schools to help expand 
teacher education programs. 

PAn increase of $64,500,000 a year in 
funds for the National Science Founda- 
tion to enable the agency to expand 
its activities in the field of science edu- 
cation. 

The importance of all phases of ed- 
ucation—not just technical studies—was 
stressed by President Eisenhower in a 
letter sent to his friend and one-time 
speech-writer, Kevin McCann, pres- 
ident of Defiance College. While present 
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LAST CHANCE: 


The deadline for Scholastic Teach- 
er’s 10th annual Travel Story Contest 
is Jan. 31. Be sure to send your travel 
article of 750-1,000 words, to Travel 
Editor, Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42 Street, N.Y.C. 36. 

There are two top prizes of $100 
jin categories of Foreign Travel and 

U.S. Travel. See Jan. 10 issue for 
complete rules. 
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Florida’s Education Department posts 
cartoons like these in high schools to 
guide youngsters into teaching careers. 
Work is by famous Floridian syndicated 
cartoonists who donate their services. 


circumstances highlight the need for 
more science instruction, the President 
said, it is “the permanent values of a 
general that 
working lives and enables us to be bet- 
ter citizens of the Republic and the 
world.” 

The Administration’s plans, however, 
ran into a critical. reception. Sen. 
Joseph §. O'Mahoney (D-Wyo.), 
charged that it was “too little and too 
late.” There was also growing concern 
in some quarters that the President has 
decided to forego a school construction 
bill this year. Last year the President 
unsuccessfully sought $1,300,000,000 
for a four-year school-building program. 

The National Education Association 
disclosed that it was opening a special 
office near the Capitol to direct “round- 
the-clock” efforts to obtain large-scale 
Federal aid for schools and income tax 
relief for teachers. Commented execu- 
tive secretary William G. Carr: 

“The NEA believes that not less than 
$1,000,000,000 a year in additional 
Federal funds for buildings, salaries, 
scholarships, fellowships, and other pur- 
poses is needed at once and that this 
amount should be stepped up _ to 
$5,000,000,000 a year within the next 
five years.” 


education enriches our 


Accent on Guidance 


An unusual guidance project de- 
signed to spot talented children in their 
early, formative years and then make it 
possible for them to achieve their full 
education potential, is underway in 
New York City. 

The project, a pilot venture, is aimed 
at youngsters from low socio-economic 
Because of cultural and other 
deprivations, these youngsters generally 


levels. 


do not do well on conventional aptitude 
and achievement tests. Hence, their 
talents largely go unrecognized and un- 
developed. 

The program is centered at J.H.S. 43, 
Manhattan. Enrollment is 48 per cent 
Negro, 40 per cent Puerto Rican and 
12 per cent white. It is being spon- 
sored by the Board of Education and its 
Commission on Integration, the College 
Entrance Examination Board, and the 
National Scholarship Service and Fund 
for Negro Students. 

In operation, the project involves a 
wide range of services, techniques and 
including intensive guid- 
ance and counseling, the development 
of an enriched curriculum for talented 
youngsters, follow-up 
activities in senior high and college. 

The experiment, in its second year, has 
four to go, but those associated with it 
are optimistic that the results and experi- 
ences will help to identify and develop 
“America’s hidden human 

Elsewhere on the guidance front: 
Teachers in the Hampton Twp. school 
system, Pennsylvania, are required to 
visit the homes of pupils in order to bet- 
ter guide them in their work. Comments 
Supervising Principal Cyril Sarver: “Just 
as a doctor cannot treat a patient with- 
out seeing him, we feel that the right 
way to educate a child is to know him 
and his family.” Each child in the system 
also writes out his own report card fol 
lowing a conference with his teacher. 
PEast Hampton on Long Island, N.Y., 
(no relation to Hampton Twp. above) 
has introduced a new honors program 
designed to develop “conceptional 
thinking” among top students. The 
project is conducted during after-school 
hours by the guidance department. 

What makes the program unusual is 
that it is being taught by “volunteer 
teachers,” who seek to give the students 
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and _ extensive 


resources. 








For Film Strips 
or 
35mm. Slides! 


SCHOOL 
MASTER 
500 vemor 


CONTROL 
PROJECTOR 


The most versatile classroom projector 
available for audio-visual instruction. 
Self-contained, it projects 35mm. film 
strips by remote control or manual oper- 
ation. Slides are projected manually 
(change from film strips to slides may be 
made in seconds). Semi-automatic or 
Airequipt automatic slide changer (avail- 
able as an accessory) may be perma- 
nently installed. 

School Master’s 500-watt illumination 
and precision optical system put sharp, 
brilliant images on the screen even in 
partially lighted rooms. By replacing the 
remote control cord with the cord from a 
tape recorder or record player, synchro- 
nization of film strip and sound may be 
attained. Other advantages: foolproof 
single slot threading; finger-tip framing; 
handi-handle for easy transportation; 
10-foot power cord; smooth-action pic- 
ture change without backlash; 4-bladed 


fan for efficient cooling; all-aluminum | ome.” 


casting for durability, ruggedness and 
light weight. Price: $119.50 


Have your SVE dealer demonstrate this 
remarkable projector for you in your own 
classroom. 


& Audio-Visual Equipment 


GRAFLEX 


Rochester 3, N. Y. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
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training in reasoning and at the s 
time to broaden their horizons. 

The part-time teachers are all resi- 
dents of the area who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in government, 
science, industry and the arts. Among 
them: Congressman Stuyvesant Wain- 
wright, television playwright Robert 
Alan Aurthur, scientist Alfred L. Loomis 
and dance educator Barbara Walz. 


Wanted: Ph.D.’s 


The U.S. today turns out four times as 
many Ph.D.’s as it did ten years ago. 
Yet many of the new graduates are turn- 
ing their backs on teaching to head for 
more lucrative positions in business and 
industry. 

Hardest hit by this trend is the field 
of science teaching. Seventy-five per 
cent of the Ph.D.’s in chemistry and 60 
per cent of those in physics (who take 
jobs upon graduation) find the pastures 
greener outside of teaching. 

These are among the major conclu- 
sions of the National Education Associ- 
ation after a searching inquiry into the 
quality of college teaching today. 

During the past year, finds NEA, only 
23.5 per cent of all new full-time col- 
lege teachers held the Ph.D. degree. 
Four years ago, the percentage was 31.4. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion reports that college enrollment this 
fall shows a 4.1 per cent increase over 
1956-57. Current total: 3,068,000 stu- 
dents. Additional enrollments during the 
remainder of the 1957-58 academic year 
may push the total up close to the 
3,460,000 mark. 

Colleges and universities are consid- 
ering hiking student tuition in order to 
provide higher faculty salaries. Asserts 
Princeton Univ.’s president Robert F. 
Goheen: “We must face up squarely to 
the fact that it is the teacher who is cur- 
rently being called upon to subsidize 
the cost of education of our students.” 
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School ‘‘Palaces”’ 


“While school funds are lavished on 
facilities befitting an exclusive club, 
America is in a desperate plight for 
sheer lack of classrooms...To build 
their lavish schools, towns are being 
plunged into debt for generations to 


These charges were made this fall in a 
Reader's Digest article by Holman 
Harvey (Sept. 1957) entitled, “Do 
School Pupils Need Costly Palaces?” To 
this rhetorical question the magazine’s 
answer was “No!” The article itself 
pointed up nine examples of alleged 
extravagance to show that pupils were 
indeed getting “costly palaces.” 

After some painstaking detective 
work—including tracking down the often 

(Continued on Page 4-T) 





CONTEMPORARY FILMS 


Proudly presents 
British Information 


The following is a list of classifica- 
tions for which films are available: 


Agriculture « Anthropology and Ethnology « Archi- 
tecture and Town anne e Art (Design and Crafts) 
e Aviati and © The British Common- 
wealth of Nations « e The British Scene « Children 
and Child Welfare « Civics « Civil Defense « Dance 
« Documentary Classics « Drama « Economics « 
Education and Vocational Training « Engineering 
e Fighting Services « Government and Citizenship « 
Health and Hygiene e« History e« Horticulture « 
industry e International Affairs « Literature and 
Poetry « Medicine « The Motion Picture « Music 
and Music Appreciation « Nature Study e Psychiatry 
and Psychology « Rehabilitation « Religion « Royal 
Britain « Safety « Scientific and Technical « Ships 
and the Sea « Sports « World War Ii (its History 
and Background). 


Send for a complete BIS catalogue to: 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC. 


13 East 37th St Midwest office: 
New York 16. N. Y¥. 614 Davis St. 
MU. 4-0204 Evanston, Ill. Davis 8-2411 














BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty, national 
distribution, and beautifully designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. Write, or send your 
MS directly 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Att. Mr. Lancaster—489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 














“IN LINCOLN’S HAND” 


For your Lincoln's Birthday program, a selection 
of inspiring documents highlighting Lincoin’s 
historical career. Reproduced from the originals 
in the Library of Congress, they include: Lin- 
coln’s Autobiography, Emancipation Proclamation, 
Gettysburg Address (2 drafts), Second Inaugural! 
Address, stimulating notes on the background of 
each document, and a rare photograph. Single 
copies $.75, 10 copies $7.00, 50 copies $30.00, 
100 copies $50.00. Descriptive letter on request 


THE BOOKSTON CO., Box 176, Monsey, N. Y. 











Superior’s New Model 70 UTILITY 


FOR R 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANC 


MOTORS- AUTOMOBILES - TV TUBES 
As an electrical trouble shooter the Model 70: 


@ Will test Toasters, Irons, Broil- 
Hea: Pads, Clocks, Fans, 


tubes, etc. 

vi 

- 2S. . ‘and D.C. ‘Garrent, 
. Leakage, etc. 


© Will measure current con- 

while the appli - 
ance under test is in oper- 
ation. 


@ Incorporates a - 

rect-reading resistance 

measure 

all resistances commonly 
used in electrical 


motors, etc. , 
tye ty #473 7X oe 
Asan Automotive Tester the Model 70 will test: 


s Starters s ‘Distributors « ignition Cols f e Generators 
Starters « Distributors an San, © Depmatess © 


Rela: Circuit Breakers se cigarette Ss 
Lights « y Condensers Directional Binal Bytema * geal 
, breaks in wiring, poor 


Lamps and Bulbs ° Fuses “senting 
Mode SSeS" 


. e.. = = 
aw te 
tomobile circuits, how te test TV 


SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 
NO MONEY WITH ORDER — NO C 0. D. 


Try it for 10 days before you buy. If yy satisfied thes 
send $3.85 and pay bolonce at rate of $4.00 month f 
months — He interest er Fi Added. t ae yb Be 
satisfied, return to us, ne explanation necessary. 

Cee ee ee ee ee 


| MOSS ELECTRONIC DIST. CO., INC. 

Dept. 0-435, 3849 Tenth Ave., New York 34, N. Y. 1 

I Please rush me one Model 70. If satisfactory I agree | 

| to pay $3.55 within 10 days and balance at rate of 
$4 per month until total price of $15.85 plus postage | 

| is paid. If not satisfactory, I may return for can 
cellation of account. 
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Education for Survival 


OMING IN 

the wake of 
the Soviet 
niks, a new aid- 
to-education pro- 
gram soon to go 
before Congress 
will reflect wide- 
spread public 
feeling in its em- 
phasis on science. 
Yet still more 
urgently, recent events in the East- 
West conflict dramatize the need for 
broader education in the social studies 
and humanities. 

Churchill’s phrase, “a balance of ter- 
ror,” describes our world with frighten- 
ing accuracy. The crucial question to- 
day is how we are to avoid having “the 
trigger pulled”—how, within the frame- 
work of this perilous balance, we can 


sput- 


Dr. Studebaker 


move ahead with diplomacy and human 
understanding to a final determination 
in peace. Answers to this question do 
not lie within the province of science, 
but rather in an awareness of the social 
forces that shape our contemporary 
scene. 


The point was well made in a resolu- 
tion of last November’s NCSS conven- 
tion: “Science and mathematics them- 
selves, important as they are, cannot 
provide solutions to many of the grave 
problems that we face today. The most 
serious issues of our time lie within the 
field of human affairs. For the solutions 

. we must look to the social sciences 
and the humanities.” 

We at Scholastic are proud of our 
part in helping teachers to meet this 
growing challenge. It has long been my 
personal belief that the classroom mag- 
azine is of unique importance in keep- 
ing the curriculum up-to-date and in 
touch with the changing world. Today 
more than ever, I feel that our social 
studies magazines for grades 6 through 
12 (Junior Scholastic, World Week, 
Senior Scholastic) offer students the 
kind of balanced, developing program 
in current affairs that they so vitally 
need. 

The long-range threat of Communism 
lies in the struggle for minds. 
The free world’s only defense for to- 
morrow is the assurance that its citizens 


men’s 


—the young people in our schools to- 


A NEW CORONET SPECTACULAR... 


HIGH SCHOOL PROM 


Coronet’s newest spectacular takes an intimate look at the high school prom! In a highly 
realistic story, the film presents all the events connected with this exciting social evening — 
against the glamorous background of the dance itself 

The film focuses on the behavior of two young couples, whose correct etiquette and proper 
conduct serve as models for the high school audience. Highlights are: Asking for date, pre- 
party arrangements, getting to the dance, how to behave and what to do when dance is over 
The use of synchronized sound, amid settings of an actual prom, heightens the reality of the 
occasion. The film answers the many questions of young people about this important event. 
This 112 reel (16 min.) film is available in full, natural color or in black-and-white. Preview 
it today! Other new Coronet films for use in high schools (all in color or black-and-white): 


English Literature: The Eighteenth Century (1% reels) 
English Literature: The Elizabethan Period (1% reels) 


Rubber in Today’s World (1 reel) 
WRITE FOR PREVIEW . 


. Use the coupon to receive preview prints of the films you wish to 
consider for purchase; or for a list of the Coronet libraries from which they may be rented 


CORONET FILMS 


Story of Our Number System (1 reel) 


The World's Largest Producer of Educational Films 


CORONET BUILDING 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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day—will be equipped with knowledge 
and understanding to refute the self- 
serving distortions of Communists, or of 
any other opponents of a free democ 
racy. Of train 
greater numbers of scientists, but we 
must also train all our young people in 


eco 


course, we must now 


history, civics and 
nomics and especially in current affairs. 
We can do both—if we try! The chal 
lenge is greater than the race of tech- 


government, 


nology or armaments. Truly it is a ques 
tion of education for survival. 


yom 


Vice President and 
Chairman of the Editorial 
Board, Scholastic Magazines 


Accompanying this issue of Scholastic 
Teacher, World Week 
will find a reprint of a recent address by 
Dr. Studebaker—former U. S. Commis 
sioner of Education—dealing with to 
day’s challenge to social studies teach 
ing. Appended to it are certain con 
crete proposals for the curriculum. Sen 
ior Scholastic subscribers received this 
reprint with the November 8 
Other teachers desiring may 
have them by writing to Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
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CORONET FILMS, Dept. ST-158 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Hlinois 


[} Please send me preview prints of the 


films | have checked below 


(Please do not check if interested 


in rental only) 
(] High School Prom 


(} English Literature: 
The Eighteenth Century 


(J English Literature: 
The Elizabethan Period 


[-] Rubber in Today’s World 


[_] Story of Our Number System 


catalogue describing all Coronet films 


available for purchase or rental. 
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Address___ 
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State. 


[-] Please send me a copy of your latest i 
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The Weekly News Review of Education & 
Teaching Guide for Scholastic Magazines 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is published in six 
editions weekly as the Teacher Edition of 
Senior Scholastic, World Week, Practical 
English, Junior Scholastic, NewsTime, and 
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unidentified “bad” examples—two spe- 
cialized magazines, The Nation’s Schools 
and Architectural Forum, have taken 
issue with the Digest’s account. 

Comments The Nation’s Schools: The 
Digest’s story is “clever propaganda” 
and “deceptively plausible,” but it is 
largely untrue and unfair. 

Adds the Architectural Forum: Of the 
Digest’s nine specific examples of waste- 
ful or extravagant schools: 

Three are not in accord with the facts. 
POne has some truth, but is exaggerated. 
>Two are unidentifiable. 

POne is true as far as it goes, but the 
omissions could make the difference be- 
tween indefensible folly and reasonable 
judgment. 

“The Digest’s remedy for the class- 
room shortage,” asserted Forum, “is so 
disconnected from reality...that the 
article can only set back attempts to 
overcome the school shortage. . . .” 


. 7 
Union Pay Fight 

A head-on clash between the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
American Federation of Teachers (AFL- 
CIO) resulted in a resounding NEA 
victory in Butte, Mont., last month. 
Here’s what happened: 

Local school authorities signed a con- 
tract with the Butte Teachers Union 
more than a year ago. Under the terms 
of the contract, teachers without tenure 
(three consecutive years of district 
service) were required to join the union 
and stay in good standing as a condi- 
tion of employment. 

Eight teachers refused to join the 
union. So this school year they were 
hired without the benefit of a union- 
negotiated wage increase (amounting 
to about $300 a year). The teachers 
sued, backed by the powerful NEA it- 
self. The AFT intervened on behalf of 
the school authorities. 

In a ruling by Judge William F. 
Shallenberger, it was found that a 
school district may not discriminate 
against teachers who do not wish to be- 
long to a union. The district, which was 
ordered to pay teachers the extra $300 
each, will appeal. 


Don’t Miss... 


A Social Studies Class Sells a Bond 
Issue, in the December “Bulletin” of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. How the senior social 
studies class of Bedford Hills (N.Y.) 
H.S. made a successful project of a 
school bond issue fight. 

World-Wide Graduate Award Direc- 
tory, lists awards for advanced study 
offered by 350 universities and founda- 


tions in 45 states and 30 foreign coun- 
tries. Includes field of study, duration of 
awards, stipends, special conditions, etc. 
Write Advancement and Placement In- 
stitute, Box 99E, Greenpoint Station, 
Brooklyn 22, N.Y. ($2.00). 

High School Seniors’ Agony, by 
Charlotte Devree in “The New York 
Times Magazine” (Dec. 15). The pain- 
ful struggle with College Board exami- 
nations. “What can be done about the 
pressures that constitute senior panic? 
Educators say that realism in parents 
and a warmly secure atmosphere at 
home that is encouraging without being 
overambitious make up the greatest gift 
parents can given children caught in 
the competitive squeeze.” 

Growing Up with Books, a list of 250 
books “which every child should have 
a chance to read and enjoy.” Thirty-two 
page booklet breaks down selections 
by subject and age group. Single copies 
ten cents. Write Library Journal, 62 
West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


In Brief 


>James B. Conant will be chairman of 
an NEA-sponsored conference on gifted 
high school students. Meeting will be 
held in Washington Feb. 6-8. 


PWould one of your students like the 
chance to win $10,000 to pay his way 
through college? Have him enter 
Johnson & Johnson’s scholarship contest 
—which offers a grand total of $75,000 
in scholarships. Awards will be on the 
basis of the best essays completing state- 
ment, “A good education is important 
because. .. .” For details, write National 
Youth Scholarship Committee, 130 East 
59th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


>Herold C. Hunt, Harvard Univ., is 
new national program chairman of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. (NCCJ sponsors Brotherhood 
Week, Feb. 16-23.) 


PA course in philosophy should be 
taught at the secondary school level, 
according to a committee of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association. Individ- 
ual philosophers differ over whether 
such a course should be in logic and 
ethics, or should deal with the humani- 
ties and philosophy of life. 


PNewly-named school superintendent 
John J. Theobald of New York City is no 
science-firster. He told a panel of col- 
lege newspaper editors: “There isn’t 
any question that we have to emphasize 
science. But if we emphasize science, 
and if we don’t also emphasize the hu- 
manities and the social sciences, we'll 
get a Sputnik up in the skies and won't 
know what to do with it in terms of 
the welfare of man.” 





SPECIAL MEMO TO: 


Art Teachers 


Are your students 
entering the 


1958 
MERCHANT MARINE 
POSTER CONTEST? 


If so, be sure all entries 
are addressed to: 


MERCHANT MARINE POSTER 
CONTEST, 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 West 42 Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
Entries must be postmarked no later 
than midnight, February 10, 1958 





Profit Three Ways at 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Summer Sessions 
June 23 to Aug. 1; Aug. 4 to Aug. 30 

| 


Graduate and under- 
graduate courses are 
offered in every aca- 
demic field 


Study with a 
Distinguished 
Faculty 


View Art, All the arts and 
Science, skills find applica- 

tion in nearby stu- 

and Industry dios, research cen- 
in Action ters, and industries. 





Enjoy 
Unequaled 
Recreational 
Opportunities 


.. And all in @ delightful summer climate! 


Beaches, mountains, 
and notable enter- 
tainment centers 
abound 


ae For | Dean of Summer Sessions 
Builente $5.44 University of Southern California 


weite te: Los Angeles 7, California 








New Anthology Text 


For Teachers, Students, Directors, 
Designers, Technicians 


PLAYS FOR PLAYERS 
AND GUIDE TO PLAY PRODUCTION 


Unique compilation of 17 successful short 
plays plus numerous production aids. 


Clothbound, $4; Paperbound, $3 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Illinois 





TELESCOPES 








Refractors—Reflectors—For Schools, 
amateurs & Professional astronomers. Complete 
—ready for use—with or without tripods 


$3.98 to $198 up 
Send for free Illustrated Booklet TS4 
CRITERION MANUFACTURING CO. 
331 Church St. Hartford 1, Conn. 

















New Materials 


57 GAMES FOR LEARNING—How 
to use games like hopscotch, picture 
puzzles, tic-tac-toe, and bean bag throw 
to teach elementary subjects. Pocket- 
sized 74-page booklet is $1.00 in single 
copies from Associated Public School 














Systems, 525 West 120th Street, New 


York 27, N. Y. 


HEALTH BOOKLETS-—Free class- 
room quantities of two new health 
booklets are available from Blue Cross 
Commission, 425 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 11, Ill. Man Against Dis- 
ease (upper elementary and junior high 
level) is an 18-page booklet on the 
story of medicine, from witch doctor 
to Jonas Salk. Good Health—Key to 
Better Living (senior high), includes 
two excellent checklists for physical 
and mental health. 


STORY TELLING FOR YOU-—by 
Ruby Ethel Cundiff and Barbara Webb. 
103-page book analyzes nature of your 
audience, how to select, prepare, re- 
hearse, and present story. Includes bib- 
liography. (Paper-bound, $1.00; cloth- 
bound, $2.00 from Antioch Press, Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio. ) 


DARKROOM KIT—An inexpensive 
darkroom for school newspaper or class- 
room. Includes enlarger, lens, develop- 
ing tank, timer, negative carriers, filter, 
developer, fixer, enlarging paper, dark- 
room bulb, trays, drying blotters, ther- 
mometer, film clips, print tongs, ete. 
Complete kit is $195. For information, 
write Charles Beseler Co., East Orange, 
New Jersey. 


STUDY UNITS ON COUNTRIES— 
Pan American has bound two separate 
study units on various countries. Group 
#1: Alaska, Australia, Germany, India, 
Japan, Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, South 
Africa, United Kingdom, Group #2: 
ABC Countries, Benelux, Caribbean, 
Central America, France, Hawaii, Ibe- 
rian Peninsula, Italy, Middle East, 
Scandinavia, Finland. Send $1 for either 
group to George Gardner, Educational 
Director, P. O. Box #1908, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, N. Y. C. 17. 


NEW RECORD CATALOGUES— 
Three new disc catalogues: RCA Victor’s 
1957-58 Educational Record Catalogue 
is ten cents from Educational Services, 
Dept. Z-10, Radio Corporation of 
America, Camden, N. J. Free catalogues 
from Folkways Records and Service 
Corp., 117 West 46th Street, N. Y. C., 
and from Caedmon Records, 277 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 





Robert A. 


Heinlein 


BUILDS 
SCIENTIFIC 
IMAGINATION 


Hermniein calls his books 
“speculative fiction.” For 
ten years we have been 
publishing his books begin- 
ning with ROCKET SHIP 
“GALILEO,” a projection 
of the first piloted rocket 
ship to the moon. “Specu- 
lative fiction” then now 
part of our everyday con- 
versation. All are exciting 
adventure, with fine char- 
acterization and social im- 
plications for the future. 
All are mind-stretchers. 
CITIZEN OF THE GAL- 
AXY, his latest book, should 
lead to interesting discus- 
sion. 


Do you know these 
Heinlein books? 


DOES YOUR LIBRARY HAVE ALL 
THESE FINE HEINLEIN TITLES? 


CITIZEN OF THE GALAXY $2.95 
BETWEEN PLANETS $2.75 
FARMER IN THE SKY $2.75 
RED PLANET $2.75 
ROCKET SHIP “GALILEO” $2.75 
SPACE CADET $2.75 
STARMAN JONES $2.75 
THE ROLLING STONES $2.75 
THE STAR BEAST $2.75 
TIME FOR THE STARS $2.75 
TUNNEL IN THE SKY $2.75 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 
SONS 


597 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 





EXPLORER 


Mongenen 


Cha 
ane 


EXPLORER grade 4. Stories and 
news, short articles, discussions and 
games . . . to help children explore 
their widening world. Especially for 
4th graders, suitable for many 3rd and 
5th grade groups. Colorfully illustrated. 


NEWSTIME grade 5. Lively class- 
room materials in reading, language 
arts, social studies, science. Contents 
and reading level varied to suit wide 
differences in skill. For Sth graders— 
also appropriate for many 4th and 6th 
grade groups. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC grades 6, 7, 
8. English and social studies—a va- 
riety of features, including news, geog- 
raphy, American history, science . . . 
reading and language skills. 


WORLD WEEK grades 8, 9, 10. 
World and national affairs—especially 
designed for the younger high school 
student. Features a weekly study unit 
on a country or current problem. Also 
news, citizenship, American issues, 
science in the news. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC grades 10, 
11, 12. Current affairs—latest news, 
and studies in depth to spark discus- 
sion and critical thinking. Major arti- 
cles on world and national affairs, 
forum topic, social and economic 
trends, civics, government, historical 
backgrounds. : 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH grades 9, 10, 
11, 12. Language arts and reading— 
in a fresh, easy-to-use format. Features 


¢ ‘avale: ade Co-ed 


AMERICA’S FIRST FAMILY OF CLASSROOM MAGAZINES 


weekly workbook unit on grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, usage . . . self- 
grading tests in reading speed and 
comprehension. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE grades 
10, 11,12. Modern literature selected 
for high school students . . . illustrated 
by leading American artists. Stories, 
recent plays and TV scripts, poetry 
studies, reviews. Also a department on 
student writing. Published monthly. 


COED grades 7-12. Homemaking— 
especially for junior and senior high 
school classes. Grooming and health, 
social relationships, fashion, food, 
family living, home management. Pub- 
lished monthly. 


Mail the order card opposite; or write. to: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Automatic 45 “Victrola.” Charcoal-and-coral, black-and-gray, or 
white-and-red. (7EY1) $32.95. With larger speaker, more powerful 
performance, model (7EY2). 2-tone gray or 2-tone green $36.95. 


Designed to play your 2 favorite speeds! Portable in 2-tone blue, 
or tan-and-brown simulated leather. Model (9ED31) $49.95. Extra- 
powerful Deluxe model (9ED32) $54.95. Other models from $32.95. 


When you buy either the new 2-speed Portable 
or the Fabulous 45 “Victrola”® by RCA Victor 


You win twice! Ten “45” EP records—forty great hits 
—are yours at just a fraction of their value of $14.90. 
All you do is buy either of these RCA Victor automatic 
“Victrolas.” Then, for only $5 more, you get Perry 
album of all-time hits. Includes “Hot 
Diggity,” “Wanted,” “Temptation,” “Prisoner of Love,” 


Como’s new 


and many, many more. 


Enjoy them on your automatic “Victrola.” The Fabu- 
lous “45” plays up to 2 hours of music with one loading 


pf fourteen “45” EP records. The 2-speed Portable— 
+ 


an RCA Victor exclusive—plays fifteen “45’s” or one 
33 43 automatically. Both bring you the rich clear sound 
of “Golden Throat” tone...smart styling and colors. 
See_your RCA Victor dealer today. 


@ RCA VICTOR © 


Manufacturer’s national 
higher for West and 
trademark for record 


ly advertised list prices shown, subject to change. Slightly. 
South. Most models also available in Canado. ® RCA 
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The new age of space is here... 


and the fuil 
belongs to the 


alrman. 


You have read about the early Age of Flight...grown up in the Jet Air Age. Now, as a young man, you 
stand on the threshold of a new age in which man will conquer outer space. It will be the age of trained 
technicians—those who have backgrounds in rocketry, jet propulsion, electronics, mechanics and allied 
fields. And nowhere else is such training so available and so complete today as in the U.S. Air Force 
Consider this fact as you plan your future. By joining the Air Force, you will, of course, meet your military 
obligation. But much more important, you will prepare yourself for unlimited opportunities in the new Age 
of Space. See your local Air Force Recruiter today—or mail the coupon. 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD AND MAIL TO: 
Airman Information, Dept. S-13, 
Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C. 


. 
y OU go places Please send me more information on my opportunities in the U.S 


Air Force. I am between the ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. or 
faster in the 


possessions. 
NAME iaennipinceetieeneiaeanensnsmaineppentgstnnbaiainaatil 
ADDRESS . —— —— 


U.S. AIR FORCE cisekinelichesates ZONE__ 
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Blemishes dry up fast! 
THYLOX MEDICATED CREAM 


heals and clears while you sleep! 


Thylox Medicated Cream treats and heals pimples from the 
very first application, as proved in hundreds of clinical tests. 
At the first sign of pimples, don't wait. Even little blemishes 
can develop into acne pimples that may leave scars! Get Thylox! 
Its exclusive curative ingredient has been recommended by 
doctors for over 10 years—now, no prescription needed. Thylox 
will give you a cleaner, clearer, better-looking skin—quicker 
than you ever thought possible! 
ene EI OL TR LET i” 


sarge x 


. THYLOX: 


EAM. 








Also make Thylox Medicated Soap your daily soap. Cleans and 
erases blackheads, clears pores. Contains a germicidal agent that prevents 


spread of acne infection. Relieves oily skin without drying it....... 5O¢ 


PRODUCTS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL DIVISION OF SHULTON 


Senior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for Senior High 
School Classrooms. Published Weekly 
During the School Year. 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL STAFF 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher 

G. Herbert McCracken, Senior Vice-President 

John W. Studebaker, Vice-President and Chair- 
man of the Editorial Board 

Kenneth M. Gould, Editor in Chief 

Jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor 


Eric Berger, Editor, Senior Scholastic; Associate 
Editor: Roy Hemming (Forum Topic, News); As 
sistant Editors: David Feldman (Foreign Affairs), 
Peter Van Avery (National Affairs), Irving de W 
Talmadge (Scholastic Magazines accredited U.N. 
correspondent), Herman Masin (Sports), Philip T. 
Hartung (Movies), Dick Kleinert (TV-Radio), Art 
Stone (Records); Maury Jane Dunton (Art Direc- 
tor), Charles Hurley (Art Editor); Sarah McC. 
Gorman (Production Editor); Lavinia Dobler 
(Librarian), Lucy Evankow (Library Research), 
Howard L. Hurwitz (Teacher Edition). 


Don Layman, Vice-President, Advertising * Ken 
Holl, Assistant Advertising Director * Arthur 
Neiman, Eastern Advertising Manager * M. R. 
Tennerstedt, Western Advertising Manager * 
Agnes Laurino, Treasurer and Business Manager * 
C. Elwood Drake, Associate Director of Field Ser- 
vice * John P. Spaulding, Direct Mail Manager. 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD, 1958 


Miss Betty Barton, General Secondary Supervisor 
of Social Studies, Schéol District of South 
Orange-Maplewood, New Jersey. 

Miss Elsie Beck, Director of Social Studies, De- 
troit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 

Mr. Edward Bohnhoff, Head of Social Studies De- 
partment, Central High School, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota. 

Mr. Douglas V. Cary, Head of Social Studies De- 
partment, North Phoenix High School, North 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Miss Frances L. O’Harra, Head of Social Studies 
Department, Central Senior High School, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, pwblished a ‘7 
weekly during the school year Sept. 

through May inclusive except during school holi 
days and at mid-term. Second-class mail privileces 
authorized at Dayton, O. Contents copyright, 1958 
by Scholastic Magazines, Inc. Indexed in Readers 
Guide to Periodical Literature. Member, Audit Bureou 
of Circulations. SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: $1.30 a 
school year each, 65 cents a semester each. Single 
subscription, Teacher Edition, $2.00 a school year 
Single copy, 10 cents, except special issues so 
designated, which are 20 cents each. Available on 
microfilm through University Microfilms, Inc., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


General and Editorial Offices, SENIOR SCHO 
LASTIC, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 
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Race into Space (Cont‘d) 


Dear Editor 
We disagree with Beverly Van Bib- 
ber (see Nov. 15 issue) that the race 
into space should be stopped. We be- 
lieve that space is something that 
arouses man’s curiosity and makes him 
want to conquer it 
There is no doubt that life exists on 

other planets and in other solar systems. 
We believe that Earth should try to 
get in touch with these people on other 
planets. We also believe it is foolish 
to try to stop interplanetary travel. It 
is our belief that the nations of the 
world should combine their knowledge 
and resources to make interplanetary 
travel possible sooner. 

Les Stanwood and Tim Ward 

Crosby High School 

Belfast Maine 


Dear Editor: 

I believe the race into space be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the U. S. 
is a good thing. After all, atomic energy 
resulted from our race with Nazi Ger- 
many to develop the atomic bomb. 
Competition is a good thing. 

Ralph W. Fawcett 
Ballston Lake High School 
Burnt Hills, New York 


Dear Editor: 

The conquest of space is the only 
way to replenish the depleted natural 
resources of the Earth. If the nations 
of the world joined together to conquer 
space, they would soon forget their 
animosities and learn to live together 
in peace, 

David Patten 
Olympia High School 
Olympia, Washington 


Racing for the Moon 


Dear Editor: 
I believe that the wealthier nations 
of the world should pool their money, 





Letters 


brainpower, and resources, and work 
as a team to reach the moon. The 
project’s headquarters could be located 
in a neutral nation. The moon's re- 
sources could be mined for the world’s 
betterment. This would unite all the 
nations of the world and bring about 
world peace. 

Deanna Stutes 

Church Point High School 


Church Point, Louisiana 


Dear Editor: 

It’s “first come, first served” on the 
moon. Now that the Soviet Union has 
advanced so far scientifically, there'll 
be no stopping it. The only remedy is 
for the U. S. to strive to keep up with 
the Soviet Union. If the Soviet Union 
and the U. S. ever joined together to 
conquer space, there would be a won- 
derful chance for world peace. But | 
don’t believe that this will ever happen. 

Chester Boni 
Father Flanagan’s Boys’ Home 
Boys Town, Nebraska 


Science Fiction: Con 


Dear Editor: 

I agree with Harold Scragg (see 
Dec. 13 issue) that a lot of today’s 
scientific facts mirror the comic books 
and science fiction of yesterday. But 
what “average citizen” would be will- 
ing to be rocketed up in an Earth 
satellite just to “appreciate the signifi- 
cance of such an event”? Most average 
citizens, including the fellow who wrote 
the letter attacking steady dating, would 
not care to venture out into space. Why 
doesn’t Harold volunteer to be the first 
person to go up in an Earth satellite? 

Charlotte Ford 
Talent High School 
Talent, Oregon 


Dear Editor: 

I believe that Harold has been carried 
away by his imagination. There are 
more problems involved in space travel 
than science fiction indicates. Astrono- 
mers and biologists have concluded 
that Mars cannot support life as we 
know it—with the possible exception of 
simple plant life. The laugh is on 
Harold if he believes all that “stuff” in 
science fiction novels and magazines. 

Wilson L. Good 
Eastern Mennonite College High 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 









Juvenile Delinquency 


Dear Editor: 

Parents, teachers, and law enforce- 
ment agencies should not be blamed for 
the rise in juvenile delinquency. The 
blame should be placed squarely where 
it belongs—on the delinquent himself. 

I believe the juvenile delinquent 
should be punished by being made to 
work off his offense. He should haye 
to paint crosswalks, fire hydrants, and 
fire alarm boxes. In the winter, he 
should be made to shovel snow trom 
the sidewalks of- public buildings. Of 
course, this type of punishment could 
be meted out only for minor offenses. 
But if the minor offenses are checked, 
the major offenses are not so likely to 
occur. 

John Groark 
St. John’s Academy 
Rensselaer, New York 


Keep Russia in the U.N. 


Dear Editor: 

I disagree with David Allen (see 
Dec. 13 issue) who wrote that the 
U. N. should have expelled the Soviet 
Union for suppressing the Hungarian 
revolt. We all realize that the Soviet 
action was brutal. But we can be equally 
certain that the expulsion of the Soviet 
Union would not solve anything. The 
U. S. has long worked for mutual co- 
existence. If communist countries were 
ousted from the U. N., all our past ef- 
forts would have been in vain. Anyway, 
the Soviet Union already has lost face 
around the world for its action in Hun 
gary. 

M. Elliot Riviere 
Kiski School 


Saltsburg, Pennsylvania 


Aid to Yugoslavia—Pro 


Dear Editor: 

I disagree with Charles Emmert (see 
Dec. 6 issue) that we should stop send 
ing foreign aid to Yugoslavia. Tito is 
just trying to keep peace on both sides. 
He would never again become a Soviet 
puppet. Even if he did, his people have 
now been exposed to Western ideas. If 
Yugoslavia again became a Soviet satel- 
lite, the chances would be good for 
another Hungary. 

Brian Domon 
Lancaster Central High 
Lancaster, New York 


THE PRESIDENCY... 
Man-Killing Burden? 


Palmer in Springfield Leader and Press 


An Added Burden to the Biggest Job 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


This month Congressmen have started to debate again the question 
of easing the heavy burdens of the Presidential office. 

The recent stroke suffered by President Eisenhower~coming after 
his 1955 heart attack and 1956 intestinal operation—have dramatically 
called attention to the staggering amount of work a President is re- 
quired to perform. 

Only last month, former President Harry S. Truman told a reporter 
that he hopes his young grandson would not become President when 
he grows up. “The Presidency is a man-killer,” Mr. Truman said. 
“It is five or six full-time jobs—all different, all difficult.” 

Stephen K. Bailey of Princeton University puts it this way: “In 
this century three Presidents have died in office, two have been crip- 
pled in office, and two have died prematurely after retirement. Do 
we have to make 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue a death chamber? 
Haven't we enough sense to redesign the President’s duties so that 
the oath of office is not a last will and testament?” 

Exactly what are the President’s duties? Briefly— 
> The President must sign about 200 official papers and letters on the 
average busy day. 
> Under the Constitution the President must sign all Congressional 
bills—averaging nearly 1,000 a year. 
> As Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces he must approve 
military promotions and military policy. 
> As Chief of State, he must greet delegations, sponsor causes, attend 
many functions. 
> As political leader of his party, he must help make party policy 
and help other members of his party in their election campaigns. 
> As national leader, he must make*public speeches explaining his 
views and policies to the press and the public. 
>» As Chief Executive he must supervise Cabinet meetings, devise do- 
mestic and foreign policy, and direct the many agencies under the 
Executive Branch. And there are 1,816 component parts of the 
Executive Branch, employing 2,092,180 people in 9 departments, 
104 bureaus, 12 sections, 108 services, 51 branches, 460 offices, 631 
divisions, 19 administrations, 6 agencies, 40 boards, 6 commands, 20 
commissions, 19 corporations, and 283 miscellaneous parts. 

When they wrote the Constitution, our Founding Fathers never 
dreamed that the Presidency would become so vast an office. There- 
fore, say some people, the time has come to reassign some duties. 

Here are opinions on various sides of the issue. 


A pro and con discussion: How can we ease the burdens of “the biggest job in the world?” 


Should some of the President's duties 
be assigned to the Vice-President? 


The burdens of the Presidency have 
become so tremendous in our jet-speed 
age that some of the President’s duties 
should be streamlined or reassigned. 
And they should be given to the man 
elected by the people to be next-in-line 
for the Presidency—the Vice-President. 

A Vice-President is elected on his 
qualifications to succeed the President 
in office. Furthermore, the Vice-Presi- 
dent belongs to the same party as the 
President and is second only to the 
President in importance at official func- 
tions. He is, therefore, the logical choice 
to share the President’s duties. 

President Eisenhower has indicated 
that he supports this view. Since 1953, 
Mr. Eisenhower has made his Vice- 
President, Richard M. Nixon, an active 
participant in his Administration, On 
several occasions, he has permitted Mr. 
Nixon to conduct Cabinet meetings— 
something no previous President has 
ever done. He has also asked Mr. Nixon 
to embark on good-will tours and to 
attend certain diplomatic receptions as 
his persona] representative. 

Former President Truman also be- 
lieved that the duties of the Vice- 
President should be enlarged beyond 
his Constitutional functions of presid- 
ing over the Senate. Mr. Truman asked 
Congress to make the Vice-President a 
member of the National Security Coun- 
cil and to permit the V.P. to preside 
over the council in the President’s ab- 
sence, 

Would the assumption of some Presi- 
dential duties interfere with the Vice- 
President's job as President of the 
Senate? Many people believe it would. 
But the Vice-President could be re- 
lieved of this job—by Constitutional 
amendment if necessary. He would 
then be free to perform a more useful 





job than sitting in the Senate, presid- 
ing over its debates day after day. 

When a Vice-lresident succeeds to 
the Presidency, the Senate automati- 
cally elects a new Senate President. 
Perhaps the Senate should do this as a 
matter of normal procedure, thus leav- 
ing the V.P. free for other work. 

Enlarging the duties of the Vice- 
President would also raise the prestige 
and significance of the office. Men un- 
willing to play “second fiddle” in the 
usually unglamorous job of “President 
of the Senate” might reconsider run- 
ning for the Vice-Presidency. Both the 
President and the nation would benefit. 

On the other hand, was the Vice-Presi- 
dent intended to be an Assistant Presi- 
dent? 


The Constitution makes the Vice- 
President the presiding officer of the 
Senate for a specific reason: To serve 
as a link between the President and 
Congress. Taking away this duty dis- 
torts the Constitution’s intention. 

Furthermore, we must be realistic 
and face the fact that Vice-Presidents 
are often chosen in order to win votes 
from areas or economic groups where 
the Presidential candidate is weakest. 
Sometimes, too, the Vice-President 
comes from an opposition wing of the 
party, and is chosen to maintain party 
harmony. He frequently has his own 
“faction” of supporters and his own 
ambition. The relationship between 
the Vice-President and the President 
should, therefore, be left elastic. 

Otherwise, in the hard-boiled politi- 
cal arena, bitter rivalries might be 
stirred up within the Administration. 


Instead, could not some of-the func- 
tions of the Presidency be performed by 
a separate Chief of State? 


One way to ease the burdens of the 
Presidency is to separate the adminis- 
trative responsibilities of the job from 
its ceremonial functions. 

These latter involve all the luncheons 
and dinners the President must attend; 
awarding decorations and medals of 
honor; opening centennials and fairs; 
attending diplomatic receptions; initi- 
ating cancer drives and other worthy 
causes; receiving heads of state, am- 
bassadors, and innumerable visitors; 
issuing Thanksgiving proclamations, etc. 

In Britain, for example, the actual 
chief of government is the prime min- 
ister, but the symbol of state—the cere- 
monial chief—is the king or queen. In 
France, too, there is a symbol—the 
president—although the working ad- 
ministrator is the premier. In the U.S., 
both the power and the glory are 
united in one person—the President. 
This is what makes the Presidency so 
burdensome. 

To overcome this “two-headed” 
aspect of the Presidency, we need a 


Forum Topic 
of the Week 


separate Chief of State. This Chief of 
State could assume perhaps 90 per cent 
of the ceremonial functions now pressed 
upon the President. 

How could such a Chief of State be 
chosen? One method might be to have 
Congress—as the elected representatives 
of the people—choose him. 

Another method might be to elect 
him as a Second Vice-President. A 
Second Vice-President would in no way 
interfere with the Constitutional duties 
of the First Vice-President. The First 
Vice-President would still preside over 
the Senate and succeed to the Presi- 
dency in the event of a President’s 
death. 

The Second Vice-President would 
serve only as Chief of State. And, in 
the event of a President's death he 
could continue in the same post and 
serve as a valuable aide to the new 
President in assuring the smooth func- 
tioning of government during the tran- 
sition period. 

With such a Chief of State, the 
President could then devote his full 
time to executive and political leader 
ship, free from the tasks now loaded 
upon our Presidents. 


However, would a Chief of State 
weaken the structure of the Presidency? 

We must not underrate the cere- 
monial functions performed by the 
President. At the Geneva conference 
in 1955. for example, President Eisen- 
hower himself remarked how much he 
had accomplished informally during 


Adapted from cartoon by Hi ‘ord 
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How Can We Ease the Gigantic Pack? 
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reception conversations with leaders of 
other governments. 

Furthermore, when the 
opens a flood relief drive or attends a 
reception, it means something because 
the President is important. He is not 
just a “figurehead.” 

And when a foreign dignitary comes 
to the U.S.—as Queen Elizabeth did 
last year—he or she wants to be greeted 
by our First Citizen, not by some lesse1 


President 


functionary. 


Instead, could the President appoint 
an Administrative Vice-President subject 
to Senate confirmation? 

A long, careful study of the Executive 
Branch of the Government has been 
made during the past decade by a 
commission headed by former President 
Herbert Hoover. Some of the Hoover 
Commission’s have 
received wide support, and some have 
already gone into effect. But one that 
has been virtually ignored is a recom 
mendation for an official Administrative 
Vice-President, appointed by the Presi 
dent and subject to confirmation by 
the Senate. 

Something resembling the job now 
exists—unofficially—in the role of She: 
man Adams (former Governor of New 
Hampshire) as President Eisenhower's 
“assistant president.” During World 
War II, former Supreme Court Justice 
James F. Byrnes held a similar post 
under President Franklin D. Roosevelt 

The need for someone in such a job 
is apparent—so why not make it an 
official post? In that way, some of the 
President’s secondary tasks could be 
handled directly by his “right-hand 
man’ —officially, not “behind the scenes’ 
as they must now be done. 

The President would be free to ap 
point the man he has the greatest confi- 
dence in. At the same time, the Consti- 
tutional system of “checks and bal 
ances” would be maintained by requir 
ing Senate confirmation—just as the 
Senate okays Cabinet members. 


recommendations 


On the other hand, could the Presi- 
dent's burdens be cut down without any 
major legal changes? 

Giving the Senate power to confirm 
the President's “right-hand man” might 
eventually boil down to shaving the 
Senate dictate the candidate. Some 
times the President is of a different 
party from the majority of Congress. 
The naming of the President's assistant 
could thus become a political football. 

Instead of all these plans to add 
Vice-Presidents or create new adminis- 
trative posts, the President can volun- 
tarily cut down on some of the un- 
essential work he now performs. 

For example, much of the President's 
paper work is optional. He can decide 
how many letters to dictate himself or 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Krokodil (Soviet magazine) 

The Big Lie: “All Mine.” Spiking the Big Lie: More than 10,000,000 Americans own shares of stock in U. $, 

This is how Communist cartoonists de- industry. They come from all walks of life and every part of the nation. Another 
pict the ownership of American industry. 100,000,000 Americans are indirect stockholders. They have placed their 
savings in life insurance companies, banks, etc., which invest funds in stocks. 


Uncle Sam—Distorted 
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Eulenspiegel (East Germany) y eS: *& yi: P So mo 
The Big Lie: ‘There's the Worm Inside” Krokodil (Soviet magazine) 
The Big Lie: “Transatlantic Bird in a Strange Nest” 
Spiking the Big Lie: East German Red 
cartoonist blames misfire of Vanguard Spiking the Big Lie: Soviet cartoonist shows Uncle Sam setting up bases 
rocket on profit system. Actually, firing abroad for aggression against Russia. Actually, they are defense bases 
was step in rocket experimentation. designed to protect us and our Allies from aggression by Communist bloc. 
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Soviet propagandists are peddling a twisted image 
of the United States to peoples around the world 


OVIET officials are past masters at dishing out decep- 

tive double-talk and poisonous propaganda. 

A major card in their crooked propaganda deck is one 
they draw from the bottom of the pack on every possible 
occasion: the Big Lie. Today, they are employing a veritable 
avalanche of “big lies” in the world-wide struggle for men’s 
minds. 

No better example of the Red propaganda monster in 
action could be offered than the “Asian-African Peoples 
Solidarity Conference,” recently held in Cairo, Egypt. It 
showed the Communists at work on a global scale. 

The conference was hailed by Communists as the legiti- 
mate follow-up to the historic Afro-Asian meeting of prime 
ministers and foreign ministers at Bandung, Indonesia, two 
years ago. In reality, the yawning gap between Cairo and 
Bandung was wide and deep. 


Cairo—Jamboree Made in Moscow 


The meeting at Bandung was convened officially, on the 
government level. Important natiorial leaders took part in 
the Bandung discussions—men like India’s Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Indonesia’s President Sukarno, Red 
China’s Premier Chou en-Lai, and the Philippines’ Foreign 
Minister Carlos Romulo. 

Only African and Asian nations were invited to Bandung. 
Russia—predominantly a European power—was not. The 


Communists tried at first to take over the conference and 
dominate it, but they failed. The delegates roundly con- 
demned colonialism. But they made it emphatically clear 
that their condemnation included both the Western and 
the Communist varieties. 

The Cairo conference, on the other hand, was strictly 
non-official and non-governmental. Delegates from 40 coun- 
tries took part—but they came as private citizens, not as 
representatives of their governments. Indeed, many were 
exiles, barred from returning to their native lands. Among 
them, too, was an assortment of ambassadors, ex-ministers, 
leftist politicians, and businessmen in search of markets 
for their wares. 


Ivan One-Note 

So-called “peace councils” scattered through Asia and 
Africa claimed to be the sponsors of the Cairo get-together. 
But it soon became obvious to objective observers that the 
behind-the-scenes organizer was none other than the Soviet 
Union. 

Although the meeting had been billed as a neutralist, 
anti-colonialist parley, it actually ended up as a field day 
for Communist propagandists. The keynote of the confer- 
ence was anti-Westernism. and the Russian speechmakers, 
who pounded that note consistently, received the loudest 
applause from the delegates. (Turn page.) 


hrough Red-Tinted Glasses 














Urzica (Rumanian magazine) 


The Big Lie: ‘‘Monopolistic America Smokes Peace Pipe” 


Spiking the Big Lie: Rumanian cartoonist shows U. S. 
disguising hydrogen bomb as peace pipe. Actually, 
Reds menace peace of world with atom and missile 
threats, refuse foolproof atomic bomb disarmament. 


Krokodil (Soviet magazine) 


The Big Lie: “After each case like this, it 
is necessary to say ‘Excuse me, please.’ ” 


Spiking the Big Lie: Reds ridicule conduct of U. S. troops abroad 
by showing phony training chart. Actually, 748,000 U. S. troops 
at overseas defense bases get along well with local population. 
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Al-Shaab (Egyptian newspaper) 


The Big Lie: ‘Peace the American Way” 


Spiking the Big Lie: This is how Egyptian paper falsifies 
Eisenhower Doctrine for defending Middle East against Red 
aggression. Actually, United States gives military aid only 
when it is requested by nation threatened with aggression. 


Posing as “lovers of peace” and pro- 
tectors of “enslaved” colonies, Soviet 
spokesmen fired a barrage of accusa- 
tions against the free world. There was 
nothing new in their statements—it was 
the same tired, old Communist line, 
the same falsified, red-tinted picture of 
our battered globe. This is the portrait 
that was painted: 

1. According to the Communists, 
Western nations are power-mad im- 
perialists. They thrive on war and never 
cease plotting attacks against Russia 
and its friends. 

(Red propaganda conveniently omits 
any mention of Communist aggression 
in Greece, Korea, Malaya, and Viet 
Nam. Nor does it speak of the unhappy 
fate of the East European satellites— 
Poland, Hungary, Albania, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Czechoslovakia—crushed 
under the Soviet boot since the end of 
World War II. Omitted too is any 
whisper of Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia, gobbled up by Russia at the 
beginning of World War II. Since 1918, 
the Soviet masters have brought more 
than a billion hapless people under 
their control. 

2. According to the Communists, 
only the Communist bloc is genuinely 
interested in peace. The Red “peace 
program” must, therefore, be swal- 
lowed whole by the rest of the world 
if we are to be free of the threat of war. 

(Russian propagandists mass-produce 
glittering peace slogans and vague 
promises of human brotherhood. But 
when the West recently asked the So- 
viet Union to get down to brass tacks 
on disarmanent, the “peace-loving” 
Russians spurned the offer. To have 
accepted the offer would have meant 
substituting deeds for words.) 

3. According to the Communists, 


colonial, newly-independent, and un- 
der-developed countries have but one 
sincere friend among the major powers 
—the Soviet Union. At the Cairo con- 
ference, Russia offered economic aid to 
such nations as “brother helps brother 

. with no strings attached.” The 
U.S. and other Western powers are ac- 
cused by Moscow of desiring to control 
—and drain—the natural resources . of 
weaker countries. 

(No reference is ever made by Rus- 
sian spokesmen to the U.S.-sponsored 
“atoms-for-peace” program—a program 
designed to boost sharply the living 
standards of peoples the world over. 
Nor do Soviet propagandists cite the 
more than $8,000,000,000 in U.S. eco- 
nomic and technical aid given to Asian 
and African nations during the past 
decade.) 


Technique of the Big Lie 


4. According to the Communist 
propagandists, capitalist countries—and 
especially the U.S.—depend on huge 
arms production programs to keep fac- 
tories busy and avoid disastrous depres- 
sions. The warped portrait of a “typical” 
U.S. capitalist as an all-powerful “war- 
monger” is common in Russian news- 
papers and magazines. American work- 
ers and farmers are described as being 
on the verge of starvation, while a 
handful of rich “captains of industry” 
live like monarchs. 

(This made-in-Moscow whopper flies 
directly in the face of fact. Capitalistic 
economies based on free enterprise nor- 
mally flourish in times of peace—not 
war. It is not the U.S., but Russia, 
which channels so much of its national 
income into weapons that little is left 
over to satisfy the everyday needs of 
the people. It is not Russia, but the 


U.S., which provides not only the nec- 
essities, but also the luxuries, of life to 
the vast majority of its citizens.) 
Soviet propaganda usually falls on 
deaf ears within the circle of free na- 
tions. But the largely illiterate and 
politically uninformed peoples of Africa, 
Asia, and the Middle East find it dif- 
ficult ‘to sift the truth from the lies. 
Communist propagandists use the BIG 
LIE technique. By yelling the lie loudly 
and pointing the finger of scorn at the 
other fellow, they hope their own das- 
tardly deeds will be overlooked. 
Communist efforts to depict Amer- 
icans as “wild beasts” are not restricted 
to neutralist and underdeveloped areas 
of the world. The Red propaganda 
campaign continues round the clock 
inside Russia and the satellite nations. 
One of the chief weapons in the 
Communist propaganda arsenal is the 
cartoon. Crude—but often effective—the 
blunt drawings of Communist cartoon- 
ists attempt to drive home a falsified 
picture of a crue! and heartless Uncle 
Sam. Most Americans would find it 
hard to recognize the twisted portrait 
of the U.S. as illustrated on these pages 
by Communist cartoonists. Yet it is the 
only image of our country available 
to hundreds of millions of people en- 
slaved by Communist tyranny. 
—Davip FELDMAN 


Al-Shaab (Egyptian newspaper) 
The Big Lie: ‘Before we shoot it, 
we should decide which part you'll 
get and which part will be mine.” 


Spiking the Big Lie: Egyptian cartoonist 
presents false picture of our Middle East 
policies, which are designed to pre- 
serve peaceful independence of nations. 





“If Winter comes, 
behind?” 

The memorable words of the poet 
Percy Bysshe Shelley are the cheerful 
refrain that brings many an out-of- doors 
man through an indoor winter. When 
things are at their very worst, with snow 
and ice and bleak desolation all around, 
along come the spring seed catalogs with 
their bright promise. 

Indeed, the promise is often brighter 
than the realization. Many a man has 
smacked his lips over the luscious red 
tomato on the cover, and said to himself: 
“This year—if I'm lucky, if things go 
right— this year I am going. to grow to- 

matoes like that!” 

But this year may bring drought, or 
flood, or pests, or disease, and the red- 
ripe tomato remains a picture in a seed 
catalog. Still the struggle goes on, the 
struggle to bend Nature to man’s will. 
And it will go on so long as there are 
men upon the earth. 

The farmer takes part in that strug- 
gle every day of his life. Indeed, his life 
depends on it, for he must win his very 
living from Nature. And Natur: can be 
tough and cruel and bitterly unjust. 

But the farmer has an ally in his strug- 
gle—science. For science means knowl- 
edge, and man has learned much about 
his old antagonist, Nature. He knows 
not only how to make a bare living from 
the soil, but also how to improve upon 
Nature, how to help her along, and how 
to make her more bountiful. 


A Man Who Loved Nature 


One American who played a memo- 
rable part in man’s scientific gains dur- 
ing the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries was Luther Burbank. He 
was essentially an out-of-doors man, a 
farmer, a man who loved Nature. But 
he engaged in activities that caused some 
critics to accuse him of meddling with 
Nature, although most men offered grati- 
tude for his inquiring, creative mind. 

Burbank was born in Lancaster, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1849. Cold New England 


can Spring be far 


winters and hard New England soil did 
not curb his curiosity about all growing 
things. Even as a boy, while working at 
a plow factory, he began to invent new 
ways to improve on man’s methods of 
tilling the soil. He attended public 
schools and the Lancaster Academy, and 
worked on farms when he was not in 
school. 

Be fore he was 21, he had read one of 
Charles Darwin’s scientific works on the 
Variation of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication. This seems to have so 
stimulated the young man that his course 
in life was decided then and there. With- 
in a short time he had bought a tract of 
land in Massachusetts and begun a life- 
time of work on plant breeding. 


Miracles from the Soil 


His first notable achievement was the 
Burbank potato, developed in 1872 as 
a result of his experimentations. A few 
years later he moved to California, where 
his three older brothers already lived. 
Here he no longer was hampered in his 
work by the sharp climatic extremes of 
the East. He settled in Santa Rosa, which 
he described as “the chosen spot of all 
this earth as far as Nature is concerned.” 

And now he settled down to fifty years 
of patient and painstaking experimenta- 
tion. His curious, active mind was brought 
to bear on many a pure speculation. 
Could the cactus be bred without its 
thorns, so that man and beast could eat 
it? Burbank wanted to find out. The only 
way was by experimentation. Could 
blackberries be made to grow faster, 
juicier, and thornless as well? Burbank 
tried selective breeding to fin1 out. 

The results of these experiments were 
often spectacular. In an age when most 
miracles were coming from the steel 
mills, the automobile factories, the mar- 
kets of commerce and industry, Bur- 
bank worked with the simple elements of 
Nature to produce effects that were fully 
as dramatic as shiny cars, tunnels and 
bridges, and singing wires. 

Much of his work was not ‘only back- 


breaking, but heart-breaking as well. 
But Burbank’s great devotion to his 
chosen field brought him through every 
crisis, every experiment that failed, every 
disappointing result, with a renewed de- 
termination to “find out why.” 

It was said that he was a wizard in 
the garden. He seemed to know instinc- 
tively what plants, and what processes 
of plant growth, could be paired. More 
over, his experiments extended over such 
a variety of plants—fruits, vegetables, 
grains, trees, and grasses—and he devel 
oped new strains and varieties so rapidly 
that it did indeed seem that he was a 
magician, 

Burbank introduced at least 60 vari- 
eties of plums and prunes, 50 different 
species of berries of the genus Rubus, 
numerous varieties of apples, cherries 
peaches, and quinces. He introduced 
many new flower varieties, including 
more than a hundred gladioli, numerous 
roses, and some spectacular poppies. He 
succeeded in hybridizing lilies whére 
many others had failed. 


Food and Gifts of Beauty 


He succeeded, too, in developing 
that spineless cactus mentioned earlier, 
and stockmen have him to thank for 
more plentiful forage for their cattle 
His most important work resulted in 
more and better food for men and ani 
mals—but he also gave to the world 
great gifts of beauty in the many new 
flower varieties he developed. 

He was for some time a special le 
turer on evolution at Stanford Univer- 
sity, and certainly no American was bet- 
ter qualified. For Burbank had seen that 
principle at work in the fields and mead- 
ows, the orchards and vineyards of Cali- 
fornia. 

He once said, “I shall be contented if. 
because of me, there shall be better 
fruits and fairer flowers.” When he died 
in Santa Rosa in 1926, after more than 
fifty full years of working with Nature, 
he had reason to be well content. 

LeoONARD Panis 

















Morris, A.P. Newsfeatures 
Annval Event —The yearly Washington 
blizzard is worse than ever this January. 


Sherlock Holmes at Work —By holding 
hearings, Congress smokes out the facts. 


ISITORS to our Capitol often are 

surprised to find only a handful of 
lawmakers on the floor of the House or 
the Senate. Where are the rest? Most of 
them are in committee rooms—the work- 
shops of Congress. There the nation’s 
lawmakers listen to witnesses at inves- 
tigations that will help to determine 
which of the 16,000 bills introduced 
each year should become law. 

We sometimes read more about Con- 
gressional] investigations than about what 
we have thought was the chief function 
of Congress—that of making laws. Some 
investigations have touched off white- 
hot controversies. Many people some- 
times wonder whether Congress isn’t 
getting off the track—neglecting the job 
set out for it by the Founding Fathers. 

But when we study the question, we 
find that Congressional investigations 
are important to wise lawmaking. We 
also find that investigations are by no 
means new. What may be new «is the 
amount of time and energy that Congress 
sometimes devotes to investigations. 


Congressional 


Investigations... 


Springboard to Legislation 


Congress holds hearings to question witnesses and 


get the facts on which to base needed legislation 


Our Constitution says nothing about 
investigations. But the British Parlia- 
ment, on which our Congress is modeled, 
long ago said it had the right to investi- 
gate and find facts to help it write laws. 
It often has set up “Royal Commissions” 
to hold hearings and investigate com- 
plicated questions. Thus the right of 
Congress to investigate is based firmly 
on traditions brought from England in 
Colonial times. 

Congress puts teeth into its investiga- 
tions with two broad “weapons.” The 
first is the power of subpoena. This is 
the right of Congress to summon certain 
persons to appear as witnesses, and 
bring certain papers with them. 

The second “weapon” is the power to 
punish for contempt. This is wielded 
when a witness ignores a subpoena, or 
refuses to answer questions after he does 
appear before an investigating commit- 
tee. Contempt of Congress is punishable 
by a fine of $100 to $1,000, and a prison 


sentence of one month to a year. 


Protection for Witnesses 


There is only one occasion when a 
witness may refuse to answer a question 
without being held in contempt. That is 
when his answers might tend to incrimi- 
nate him by disclosing facts which could 
lead” to his indictment and trial in a 
criminal court. The Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution says that no witness in 
a criminal case may be compelled “to be 
a witness against himself.” 


The powers of Congress to subpoena 
and punish for contempt are the basic 
weapons of our lawmakers in conducting 
investigations. But our lawmakers also 
have defensive armor to protect them- 
selves. It is the privilege of immunity— 
freedom from arrest and from law suits 
for statements made in Congress or dur- 
ing a hearing. 

The men who wrote the Constitution 
feared that a dictatorial President might 
arrest Congressmen who criticized him. 
They also foresaw the possibility that a 
Congressman who spoke against a pri- 
vate citizen might be sued for libel or 
slander. 


How a Hearing Works 


To prevent such abuses, this clause 
was written into the Constitution: “The 
Senators and Representatives . . . shall 
in all cases, except treason, felony, and 
breach of the peace, be privileged from 
arrest . . . and for any speech or debate 
in either House, they shall not be ques- 
tioned in any other place.” The same 
privilege has been extended to anyone 
testifying before a Congressional com- 
mittee. Thus witnesses may speak freely 
without fear of being sued. 

Broadly speaking, there are three types 
of Congressional investigations: (1) 
hearings to find out all about a subject 
before passing a law on it; (2) hearings 
to find out how laws passed by Congress 
are being carried out by the President 
and his Executive branch of the Gov- 





ernment; and (3) hearings to look into 
some situation involving Congress itself, 
or the conduct of any of its members. 

This is how a Congressional investiga- 
tion works. The investigation is con- 
ducted by a committee created by the 
House or Senate, Some coritmittees have 
broad authority. Other committees are 
set up to look into certain problems, 
and no further. 

In theory, the entife House and Sen- 
ate choose the members of their commit- 
tees. In actual practice, however, the 
choices are made by the leaders of the 
majority and minority parties, each of 
which forms a special committee on 
committees at the beginning of each new 
Congress. In each House of Congress, 
the party which has the majority is en- 
titled to the most seats on a committee, 
while the minority party fills the re- 
mainder. 


From Hearing to Law 


The party which controls the House 
or Senate appoints the committee chair- 
man. Almost always, the post of chairman 
goes to the party member who has served 
the longest on each committee. The com- 
mittee chairman has the biggest say. 
Other members rarely challenge the way 
he conducts the inquiry. 

Each committee operates on a set 
budget. In major investigations, the 
chairman hires a lawyer and staff of 
investigators who dig up background 
information for the probe. 

When the committee has a clear idea 
of the facts it wants to bring out, it 
calls witnesses by subpoena for testi- 
mony under oath. Often, witnesses are 
questioned first in executive (private) 
Then the decides 


session. committee 








which testimony shall be repeated in 
public hearings. 

The committee then votes approval 
or disapproval of the proposed measure, 
and makes its recommendations to Con- 
gress. A committee can also express dis- 
approval of a bill by not issuing a report. 
Most often, Congress goes along with 
the recommendation of its committees 
when bills come to a floor vote. * 


Hearings—Good or Bad? 


Controversy often swirls around ma- 
jor Congressional investigations. Critics 
complain that sometimes investigations 
are conducted like trials. Persons are 
accused. The charges make headlines. 
Before the jury of public opinion, repu- 
tations may be blackened. 

Under our legal system, say critics 
of investigations, an accused person is 
supposed to be innocent until proved 
guilty. In court, a defendant has the 
right to have a lawyer at his side, watch- 
ing.out for his interests at every ques- 
tion. His accusers may be cross-examined, 
to bring out4just how much of what they 
say can be believed, and what their mo- 
tives are. The defendant may produce 
evidence for his own side of the story. 

In contrast, the critics argue, some 
Congressional investigators may deny 
the accused the right of counsel, pre- 
vent cross-examination, accept testimony 
from biased witnesses, and distort the 
true picture by keeping the testimony 
to fragments that “look bad” if the ac- 
cused is not allowed to explain fully. 
Thus, say some critics, Congressional in- 
vestigations may violate the rights guar- 
anteed to an individual by the Bill of 
Rights of the Constitution. 

Congressional investigations have as 
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many supporters as critics. These sup- 
porters argue that investigations are not 
trials. Congress must get the facts be- 
fore it can legislate wisely. After all, 
supporters say, Congressional investiga- 
tors at a hearing are not prosecutors. 
They do not sentence anyone to jail. 

Thus there has long been a conflict 
between the right of law-making bodies 
to hold investigations, and the right of 
individuals to liberties guaranteed to 
them by the Bill of Rights of the Con- 
stitution. Last summer, this conflict made 
its way up to the Supreme Court. 

The “test” case concerned a labor 
union organizer who admitted “cooper- 
ating” with Communists between 1942 
and 1947. The witness freely answered 
questions about his own activities dur 
ing those years. But he flatly refused to 
identify old friénds “who to my best 
knowledge and belief have long since 
removed themselves from the Commu- 
nist movement.” In refusing, he said he 
did not believe that such questions had 
any bearing on the work of the commit- 
tee. His silence netted him a conviction 
for contempt of Congress. 


Staking Out the Arena 


But the Supreme Court, in a six-to- 
one ‘ruling, startled Congress by revers- 
ing the contempt of Congress convic- 
tion. The Supreme Court ruled; 

1. In order to legislate, Congress has 
to investigate. But this investigating 
power has sharply drawn limits. For it 
must not trespass on the liberties guar- 
anteed to individuals in the Bill of Rights. 

2. The area in which a committee may 
investigate must be staked out clearly 
bythe parent body—the House or the 
Senate. (Turn page) 
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Herblock in Washington Post 


Interservice Rivalry — ‘Whew! At first | thought 
that it was sent up by one of the other services.” 
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Crawford in The Newark News 


McClellan Committee Turns Congressional Spotlight on Labor 
Union Racketeering—‘How dare you invade our privacy, sir?” 
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8. The committee, in turn, can go no 
farther than acquiring data to guide the 
parent body in making new laws within 
that area. No witness can be compelled 
to give information on matters that do 
not directly concern the subject the 
committee is investigating. 

This means, the Supreme Court said, 
that when a witness is brought before a 
Congressional committee, he has the 
right to know exactly what subject of 
proposed legislation is being investi- 
gated. Then he himself may judge which 
questions are relevant, and which are 
not. 

At the moment, the hottest questions 
before Congressional investigating com- 
mittees involve national defense, the 
state of the nation’s economy, labor and 
management racketeering, and monop- 
oly. Let’s look at what each investigat- 
ing committee is spotlighting: 


National Defense 

The U. S. is faced with the chilling 
fact that the Soviet Union has nosed 
ahead in the race for long-range rocket 
supremacy. Since last November, the 
Senate Preparedness Subcommittee has 
been seeking reasons for the U. S. lag in 
missile development. The subcommittee 
is headed by Senator Lyndon Johnson 
(Dem., Tex.). Its findings will guide 
Congress in passing legislation to put the 
U. S. on at least an equal military foot- 
ing with the Soviet Union. 

To date, a stream of scientists and 
military experts have appeared be- 
fore the subcommittee. Almost all have 
painted a grim picture of the U. S. de- 
fense structure. But most agree that the 
U. S. can catch up with the Soviet Union 
if we buckle down to the task. 

The subcommittee’s investigation into 
national defense has been extremely 
partisan. The Democrats, who are in a 
majority on the subcommittee, have 


Ghent ts Buffalo Bvening News 
Committee Conclusions May Be Dictated 
by Party Lines — Points of view differ. 
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Talburt in New York World Telegram 
And each party tries to blame the other 
for failure to take some needed action. 


charged the Republican Administration 
with “negligence” in high places. The 
Republicans have countered with charges 
that the nation did not have a rocket 
program until 1954—two years after the 
first Republican President in 20 years 
took office. Thus the Republicans blame 
the long-range rocket lag on the Demo- 
crats. 

Today, few Congressmen quibble 
about spending more money for defense 
purposes. However, they hope this in- 
vestigation will show them where the 
extra defense dollars will do the most 
good. 

Another result of the investigation 
may be legislation enforcing closer co- 
operation among the branches of the 
Armed Forces—the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. The investigation has disclosed 
interservice rivalry that led to bickering 
and non-cooperation. This a in the 
opinion of many observers, may have de- 
layed our missile program. 


The Nation’s Economy 


Closely related to the problem of na- 
tional defense is the question of the state 
of U. S. business. Today, the U. S. 
economy has slid into a slight recession. 
Why? A subcommittee of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee is trying to find out. 

The subcommittee, headed by Repre- 
sentative Wilbur D. Mills (Dem., Ark.), 
is probing the impact of Federal spend- 
ing on the economy. It has questioned a 
host of economists from private industry 
and colleges and universities. Most of 
the economists have agreed that any 
increase in spending for national de- 
fense may have a stimulating effect on 
the nation’s sagging economy. Since de- 
fense spending will probably be greatly 
increased in 1958, these experts predict 
that business should begin to pick up 
again this autumn. 


Labor and Management 


Since last January, the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field has been 
probing into labor and management 
racketeering. Upshot of the often sensa- 
tional investigation, chaired by Senator 
John McClellan (Dem., Ark.), has been 
the revelation that some labor unions are 
infiltrated with racketeers, and that some 
employers have been in cahoots with 
them. 

So far, the committee’s spotlight has 
been focussed almost exclusively on the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
The Teamsters union is the largest 
(1,500,000 members) and most power- 
ful union in America. The committee 
has caught many Teamster officials 
siphoning union welfare funds into their 
own pockets. (Welfare funds provide 
union members with pensions, life in- 
surance, and other benefits.) 

The McClellan committee also dis- 
covered that some top Teamster officials 
had joined with dishonest employers 
in “sweetheart contracts” to take union 
members for a financial ride. 

This expose of labor racketeering will 
probably persuade Congress to pass bills 
to remedy union and employer abuses. 
These bills will seek to guarantee the 
democratic and honest conduct of all 
labor and management officials. 


Monopoly 


The U. S. is now in a period of infla- 
tion. An inflation results when the de- 
mand for goods is greater than the sup- 
ply of them. As in an auction, prices are 
bid up and up for the scarce goods. 

But today there are no shortages to 
speak of in the nation’s economy. In fact, 
many companies have overproduced. 
Thus prices should be falling instead 
of rising. But they are doing just the 
opposite. Why? The Senate Antitrust 
and Monopoly Legislation Subcommit- 
tee, headed by Senator Estes Kefauver 
(Dem., Tenn.), was created to find out. 

Senator Kefauver believes that some 
large companies “administer” the prices 
of their products. An “administered” 
price is one that is set and maintained 
without regard to supply and demand. 
If the subcommittee can show evidence 
that large companies are “administer- 
ing” prices, Congress will be able to 
take legislative steps to remedy the sit- 
uation. 

“Congress in session is Congress on 
public exhibition, whilst Congress in its 
committee rooms is Congress at work.” 
That was how Woodrow Wilson once 
described the workings of Congress. 
Now that the second session of the 85th 
Congress is in session, experts predict 
that the spotlights in Congressional com- 
mittee rooms will be glaring later and 
longer than ever before. 
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Congress Weighs School Aid 


President Eisenhower has asked 
Congress to approve a four-year 
“emergency program” of Federal 
aid to U.S. schools. At the same 
time, two Congressional Democrats 
have put forth a similar program. 


The President emphasized that his 
program was designed to strengthen 
and supplement state and local pro- 
grams—not to replace them. 

It would set up a system of 40,000 
Federal scholarships over a four-year 
period to help “deserving” students 
go to college, This would be the first 
time the Federal Government. has 
paid for educating persons other than 
veterans or military academy stu- 
dents. Scholarships would go to stu- 
dents on the basis of fitness and need, 
as determined by the states in which 
they live. 

Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, said 
that the accent would be on science 
aptitude. But he stressed that the 
scholarships would certainly not be 
restricted to science majors. 

The President's program would 
also offer funds for 1,000 to 1,500 
“fellowships” to help colleges train 
more teachers. The program would 
also assist colleges in operating train- 
ing centers in foreign languages. 

Furthermore, financial assistance 
would be given to spur state pro- 
grams—on a 50-50 matching basis— 
aimed at encouraging “more and 
better teaching of science and 
mathematics.” The National Science 
Foundation would receive an almost 
doubled appropriation—thus enabling 
it to spend about $79,000,000 a year 
to train science students and teachers. 

The program would also provide 
grants to states—again on a 50-50 
matching basis—to help them im- 
prove aptitude tests for picking out 
promising students in high schools 
and provide better counseling service 
and career guidance. 

Meanwhile, two Democratic lead- 
ers in Congress—Senator Lister Hill 
and Representative Carl Elliott, both 
of Alabama and both chairmen of 
Congressional education committees 





—have put forth their own program. 

The Hill-Elliott Bill would provide 
240,000 Federal scholarships for tal- 
ented students over a six-year pe- 
riod. About 75 per cent of these 
scholarships would be for the study 
of science, engineering, mathematics, 
and foreign languages. 

The Hill-Elliott bill would also 
provide for $30,000,000 in matching 
grants to states for the construction 
of science training facilities. It would 
also offer Federal fellowships for 
graduate students training to be 
teachers, as well as grants for im- 
proving science and mathematics 
teaching, for counseling students, 
and for testing aptitudes. 

What's Behind It. Last year Con- 
gress voted down the President's 
$2,000,000,000 Federal aid to educa- 
tion bill. That bill put its emphasis, 





FLYERS‘ MOTHERS GO TO RED CHINA— 
Three mothers of U.S. prisoners in Red 
China are shown as they prepare to leave 
for visit with their sons. (L. to r.): Mrs. 
Philip Fecteau of Lynn, Mass., holding pic- 
ture of her son, Richard, 30; Mrs. Hugh Red- 
mond of Yonkers, N.Y., with photo of son, 
Hugh, 38; and Mrs. Mary Downey of New 
Britain, Conn., with photo of her son, John, 
27. Inrear is William Downey, another son 





however, on Federal grants and loans 
to states to help them build new 
schools. It became entangled in a 
controversy over whether or not 
funds should be barred for any 
school that practiced segregation. 
This year the two bills thus fa 
introduced are limited to measures 
aimed at meeting the Soviet chal- 
lenge in science and engineering (see 
major article in Dec. 6 issue). How- 
ever, these measures are expected to 
meet opposition from educators and 
others who hold that a “crash pro- 
gram’ to train scientists and engi 
neers could only be carried out at 
the expense of a balanced education 


Hard Look at Defenses 


A panel of 20 outstanding Ameri- 
cans has issued a grim warning: the 
U.S. is rapidly losing its lead over 
Russia in military supremacy. 

Unless the U.S. takes immediate 
action, it adds, the world balance of 


Wide World photo 


of latter who is accompanying his mother. 
Chinese Reds arrested men in 1952 on 
alleged espionage charges. Fecteau and 
Downey were civilian employees of U.S. 
Army; Redmond, a representative of U.S. 
export-import firm in Shanghai. Reds sen- 
tenced Downey and Redmond to life impris- 
onment; Fecteau got 20-year sentence. 
U.S. State Department okayed mothers’ 
visit after Reds offered to admit relatives. 
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power will shift in favor of the Soviet 
Union within two years. 

The report, issued by the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund, outlined “cor- 
rective steps” that “must be taken 
now. It proposed: 

PAn immediate $3,000,000,000 an- 
nual increase in the U.S. defense 
budget, followed by similar increases 
each year for the next few years. 
>The streamlining of the U.S. De- 
fense Department. The Rockefeller 
report found that rivalries and com- 
petition between the Army, Navy 
and Air Force have led to “ineffi- 
ciency and duplication of effort.” 
>The reorganization of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to work together, in- 
stead of as heads of competing 
branches of the Armed Forces. 
The construction of shelters to pro- 
tect the civilian population from ra- 
diation in case of nuclear war. 

>The development of strategy that 
would enable the U.S. to fight a “lim- 
ited” (or localized) nuclear war, as 
well as an “all-out” nuclear war. 
What's Behind It: The Rockefeller 
report was 18 months in the making. 
It was made public as President 
Eisenhower prepared to ask Con- 
gress to spend $40,000,000,000 on 
defense in 1958—compared with 
$38,500,000,000 in 1957. 

The Rockefeller report also came 
at a time when a “great debate” was 
raging over U.S. military might. The 
debate had been touched off by the 
launching of two Soviet sputniks fast 
on the heels of Soviet claims that it 
had successfully tested an intercon- 
tinental ballistics missile (ICBM). 

Meanwhile, the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration continued to keep secret 
the conclusions of the controversial 
Gaither report—another report deal- 
ing with the state of U.S. defense 
made by a group of prominent Amer- 
icans under the chairmanship of H. 
Rowan Gaither, Jr., head of the Ford 
Foundation. 

The Administration itself set up 
the Gaither group last spring to take 
a hard, comprehensive look at the 
U.S. defense structure. The Gaither 
report was presented to the National 
Security Council in November. The 
Administration immediately stamped 
a “secret” label on it. 

But some of its findings have re- 
portedly leaked out. According to 
some sources, the report paints a 
chilling picture of American military 


weakness, and declares that the situ- 


ation is becoming worse. 


Red Economic Challenge 


The Communist bloc—in a drive to 
achieve economic supremacy among 
“‘neutralist’’ nations—has promised 
more than $1,500,000,000 in eco- 
nomic aid to 10 underdeveloped 
countries. 


According to a U.S. State Depart- 
ment survey, the huge sum was al- 
located in the past 30 months alone. 
This compares with U.S. economic 
assistance of $900,000,000 to the 
same countries for the same period. 

It should be noted, however, that 
only 10 to 15 per cent of Communist 
aid (or about $200,000,000) has actu- 
ally been given by Russia. The re- 
mainder is only promised. The U.S. 
actually delivered its $900,000,000. 

Our State Department reported 
that the massive economic aid spon- 
sored by Russia and its satellites in 
recent years is designed “to reduce 
the influence of the United States 
and its allies.” And it warned that— 
despite Red claims that there were 
“no strings attached”—the truth was 
just the opposite. Red economic aid 
is sent primarily to countries where 
Russia believes “its political objec- 
tives can be advanced and the way 
paved for subversion.” 

PWhat’s Behind It: How can the 
Communist bloc—impoverished as it 
is in consumers’ goods—be so gen- 
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Scholastic Magazines Map 
New Zealand’s Sir Edmund Hillary, first 
man to climb Mt. Everest, became first 
to reach South Pole by land in 46 years. 
He and four companions left McMurdo 
Sound (No. 1 on map) in October, arrived 
Jan. 3 after sledge and tractor trek. 
Another expedition, led by Britain’s 
Dr. Vivian Fuchs, started from Weddell 
Sea base (No. 2), hopes to cross Pole, 
continue for first cross-Antarctic trek. 





erous? The answer is, according to 
our State Department, that Soviet 
and other Communist leaders are al- 
ways ready to sacrifice the economic 
well-being of their peoples to the 
long-term Communist objective of 
world domination. 

To cut consumption of what Rus- 
sians consider “luxury” goods, the So- 
viet government recently boosted 
prices of such products as autos and 
vodka. The Moskovich—a small, 
cheap car—skyrocketed in price by 
50 per cent. And the price of vodka 
jumped by 20 per cent. 


Afro-Asians “See” Red 


A pro-Communist “Afro-Asian 
People’s Solidarity Conference’ at 
Cairo, Egypt, ended after two weeks 
of talks with a volley of propaganda 
blasts against the West. 


Nearly 500 “delegates” from 40 
Asian, African, and Middle Eastern 
nations and colonies had met at the 
urging of Moscow. They claimed to 
represent “people making up half the 
population of the world.” But they 
did not represent governments. In- 
stead they were actually  self- 
appointed spokesmen for the Red 
“anti-colonialist line.” This is a “line” 
which contends that only the West 
practices imperialism and “exploits” 
colonial peoples as part of it. 

More than 70 delegates from Com- 
munist bloc nations—Soviet Russia, 
Red China, Outer Mongolia, North 
Korea, North Viet-Nam—took part. 

Egypt's neutralist President-dic- 
tator Gamal Abdel Nasser was 
reportedly taken aback by the over- 
whelming flood tide of Soviet propa- 
ganda. But even he—as host at the 
Cairo conference—could not prevent 
the Reds from calling the tune. 

Main “accomplishment” of the 

meeting was the creation of a per- 
manent “People’s Solidarity Council” 
with headquarters at Cairo. Its 
avowed goal: to unite the Asian and 
African countries into an anti- 
Western political, social, and eco- 
nomic alliance. 
What's Behind It: On-the-spot ob- 
servers predict that the new “people’s 
council” may become a Communist 
“nerve center” for Africa and the 
Middle East. They fear that from 
Cairo Red agents will be able to stir 
up trouble in underdeveloped coun- 
tries and colonies in the area. 

Western experts point out that the 
Asian-African Council may follow in 
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the well-worn footsteps of other Mos- 
cow-inspired international organiza- 
tions. One of these, for example, was 
the Cominform—organized in 1947 
by representatives of nine European 
Communist parties to work for Com- 
munist revolution throughout the 
world. The Cominform was dissolved 
officially in 1956, as part of the “new 
regime” of Red party boss Nikita 
Khrushchev in Russia. 

Now, say some observers, the 
Reds have decided to work through 
an unofficial organization in an area 
considered especially prone to Red 
infiltration. But the end product 
sought, say these observers, remains 
the same: spreading communism. 


IN BRIEF 


Birth of a Nation. The West Indies 
Federation came into being early this 
month with the swearing in of Lord 
Hailes as Governor-General. The fed- 
eration, with a population of 3,000,000, 
is made up of the islands of Jamaica, 
Trinidad-Tobago, Barbados, and the 
British Windward and Leeward Islands. 
The islands will elect a legislature this 
coming March. A capital will be estab- 
lished on Trinidad, world-famous for its 
calypso bands. Britain will continue to 
supervise the new federation’s affairs 
until full independence is granted. 


Happy Golden Returns. One of the 
nation’s most respected newspapers— 
dedicated strictly to “clean journalism” 
—is celebrating its 50th birthday: The 





Christian Science Monitor, founded in 
1908 in Boston, Mass., by members of 
the Christian Science Church. The news- 
paper now reaches 180,000 readers of 
all faiths in 120 countries. The Monitor 
publishes no crime or “scandal” news, 
and does not accept advertising for 
liquor or commercial medicines. Its high 
level of international reporting and its 
policy of “persistent probing” have raised 
it to rank with the four or five most in- 
fluential newspapers in the world today. 


Five Minutes, Mme. Callas! For the 
first time since the turn of the century, 
Rome’s streets were filled with opera- 
lovers—shrieking and rioting! The city, 
which takes its opera as seriously as Mil- 
waukee takes its baseball, was up in 
arms over a prima donna—New York- 
born Maria Callas. The occasion was the 
grand opening of the 1958 opera sea- 
son in Rome—attended by Italy’s presi- 
dent and hundreds of other dignitaries. 

The curtain rose, and the first act went 
smoothly enough until the applause and 
cheers after one of Mme. Callas’ arias 





Russian Into Space 

As we went to press, news agen- 
cies reported from Moscow that the 
Russians had fired an experimental 
man-carrying rocket 186 miles into 
space, and that the man had para- 
chuted safely to Earth. The report, 
however, was not confirmed by the 
Soviet government. American sci- 
entists said they preferred to with- 
hold comment until additional 
details were forthcoming. 











Wide World photo 


EXTERIOR DECORATING—Newest rage in California is car ‘‘striping’’—and here is 
professional car striper Dean Jefferies at work in Lynwood, Calif. He is working on 
a deluxe job for Miss Carol Lewis, who looks on. Car is basically white, with 
flame design in black, gold, red, and yellow. Many owners of striped cars have 


formed clubs which hold shows and award prizes for the best or most novel striping. 
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became mixed with a few hisses and 
boos. At the end of the act, soprano 
Callas locked the door of her dressing 
room and refused to come out for more 
than an hour. Harried opera officials 
red-facedly cancelled the rest of the 
performance—and the rioting began! 

By the end of the week, soprano 
Callas had been denounced in Italy’s 
Parliament, and newspapers refused to 
accept statements from her physicians 
that she had quit because of a sudden 
throat “affection.” 

Mme. Callas later sent a note of 
apology to President Gronchi and an- 
other note to opera officials saying she 
would be ready to sing the following 
week. But the officials replied that they 
were looking for another singer. 


Sahara Oil for France. Through a 
slender six-inch pipe and over a single- 
track railroad line, oil from an Algerian 
field in the Sahara Desert has begun to 
flow toward France. Costs of construct- 
ing the 100-mile pipeline, widening the 
railroad, and protecting both against at- 
tack by Algerian rebels have run high. 
French authorities point out that the first 
shipments over the 300-mile route to 
the Mediterranean port of Philippeville 
will, therefore, not be able to compete 
commercially with current Mid-Eastern 
sources. But with an increased flow, they 
add, prices will come down. 


1958 Dimes March On. The 20th an 
niversary of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis is being cele- 
brated this month during the 1958 
March of Dimes campaign. Officials at 
a Warm Springs, Georgia, birthday party 
pointed with pride to the victories that 
have been won over polio. They added, 
however, that the polio fight is not yet 
over—with 35,000,000 Americans under 
40 still without the protection offered by 
the Salk vaccine and with 300,000 vic- 
tims of paralytic polio still needing re 
habilitation. High point of the birthday 
conference was the dedication of the 
new polio Hall of Fame, honoring 17 
men and women for their fight against 
the dread disease. Among the names 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Jonas E. Salk 


Quick Quiz 
ON THE * NEWS 


1. Answer true or false: (a) Presi 
dent Eisenhower asked for about 10,000 
Federal scholarships a year for fow 
years for deserving students; (b) The 
Afro-Asian conference in Cairo was a 
meeting of government chiefs; (c) Rus- 
sia has given more economic aid than 
the U.S. to underdeveloped countries. 


2. Name two recommendations of the 
Rockefeller Report on U.S. defenses. 






U.S. Space Agency 


There'll be a real man on the moon 
within 20 years. So predicted the 
American Rocket Society at its an- 
nual week-long meeting in New York 
City last month. 

To make Americans are 
among the first “moon-men,” the so- 
ciety has urged President Ejisen- 
hower to set up a U.S. space-flight 
agency. The agency—if and when 
set up—would work on the following 

‘timetable: 


sure 


l. Launch U.S. Earth satellites 
crammed with a ton of scientific in- 
five The 

weighed 1,120 


struments within 
Soviet Sputnik I 
pounds, 

2. Rocket weighing 
LOO to 500 pounds to the moon—or 
put them in orbit around the moon. 
This could be done by 1968. 

3. Fire research rockets to Venus 
and Mars. Timetable: within five to 
ten years. 


years. 


instruments 


4. Launch manned Earth satellites 
that would loop the Earth every 90 
minutes. This could be done within 
10 years. Later Earth satellites could 
be made large enough to carry crews 
of four to 10 people. 

5. Put manned spaceships in orbit 
around the moon in 15 years. 

6. Send expeditions to and from 
the moon. The first round trip could 


New York Daily Mirror photo from International 
Rocket expert Krafft Ehricke predicted 
U. S. would send man-carrying rockets 
orbiting around Earth within ten years. 


take place within the next 20 years. 
How would the nation benefit from 

such projects? These were some of 

the answers given by the society: 


>» Weather forecasting would be 
greatly improved. Meteorologists in 
space would be able to see weather 
patterns forming over all the Earth. 
At present, weathermen can see only 
a small part of the Earth’s weather 
picture—and from the ground at 
that! 
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>» New types of medical treatment 
could take place in space. Controlled 
use of the sun’s rays—now mostly cut 
off from the Earth by our atmos- 
phere—might be used to treat cancer. 
The society also stated that the 
weightless condition of the human 
body in outer space might be useful 
in the treatment of heart patients. 
Absence of body weight might les- 
sen the strain on weak hearts. 

>» Space factories might be con- 
structed. These would take advan- 
tage of the natural vacuum, and the 
extremely high and low tempera- 
tures that exist in space. 


All these projects could be car- 
ried out successfully with the know]- 
edge we already have, the American 
Rocket Society reported. “We are at 
the verge of conquering space, of 
breaking through—just like aspara- 
gus about to break through the 
earth,” said Dr. Krafft A. Ehricke, 
one of the nation’s space experts. 

Dr. Ehricke predicted that a 
round-trip flight to Mars could be 
made in 500—or even 350—days by 
1970. The spaceship to Mars would 
be 300 feet long. It would be pow- 
ered by nuclear energy. Dr. Ehricke 
said it would be assembled on a 
space platform in orbit around the 
Earth. Rockets, serving as “ferries,” 
would carry supplies and parts to 
the manned space platform. 


Beneath the South Pole 


Is Antarctica a continent, or is it merely a group of islands 
bridged by snow and ice? The Rev. Daniel Linehan, a 
Boston College seismologist, is trying to find out. So far, 
he has discovered that solid rock lies beneath the ice at 
the South Pole (see diagram). The rock rises some 903 
feet above sea level. 

Father Linehan set off TNT charges in a 48-foot-deep 
hole directly at the South, Pole. By measuring the time it 
took sound waves to bounce back from the underlying rock, 
Father Linehan calculated that 8,297 feet of ice and snow 
capped Antarctica at the South Pole. 

Scientists say snow is piling up on the South Polar 
plateau at the rate of one inch per year. They believe it 
took at least 100,000 years for the present South Polar ice 
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End-Term Review Test 


My name 


Answer all questions unless your teacher gives you different in- 
structions. Questions are based on material in Senior Scholastic, 
Nov. 15, 1957, through Jan. 17, 1958. 





My class 








Il. Reading a Map 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, write the correct 
answer. Each counts 1. Total, 10. 














eS . Sa 1. What country on 
the Asian mainland lies to the north- 
west of the Philippines? 


2. Name the largest 





My total score 


island located in south Philippines. 


OL See 8. On which island 
was the first Spanish settlement made? 
cttitipennaatinger ww pet Yaruable 
product is found off the Sulu Islands? 
5. What is the name 
given to the body of water which lies 
between Viet Nam and the Philip- 
pines? 





6. What term de- 
scribes a group of islands like the 
Philippines? 

a vi 7, it i aoe 
tion would you travel if you flew di- 
rectly from Leyte to Baguio in Luzon? 


pune ______8. About how many 
miles is it by air from Manila to Davao? 


ea ____9. What parallel of 
latitude is indicated for the southern 
Philippines? 

___. 0. ~* What meridian 
of longitude is indicated for the west- 
ern Philippines? 


ll. At Home and Abroad 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best answers the 
question or completes the sentence. 
Each counts 3. Total, 30. 

a. The Soviet earth satellites 
launched in 1957 are expected 
to provide information on all of 
the following, except 
1. accuracy of intermediate 

range ballistics missiles 
. measurement of the earth’s 
atmosphere 

3. measurement of shortwave 

rays given off by the sun 
. reactions of an animal living 
in outer space 
. In recent months stock prices in 
the U. S. have on an average 
. risen sharply 
2. declined 
8. risen slightly 
. remained same as in 1956 

Cc. U. N. Emergency Force is 
stationed at present in 
1. China 3. Viet Nam 
2. Middle East 4. North Africa 





. Which of the following nations 
is not a member of NATO? 
1. Canada 3. Italy 
2. France 4. Yugoslavia 
In which city in the U. S. is an 
atomic power plant now fur- 
nishing electricity to residents 
and businesses? 
1. Los Angeles 
2. Chicago 
8. Pittsburgh 
4. Philadelphia 


School subjects which have at- 
tracted nationwide attention 
since the launching of Sputniks 
I and II are 
1. Latin and Greek 
2. Social Studies 
8. Home Economics 
4. Math and Science 

. A country sorely troubled by 
nationalism in North Africa is 
1. Netherlands 
2. Great Britain 
3. United States 
4. France 

. All of the following countries 
are regarded generally as being 
pro-Soviet, except 
1. Egypt 
2. Hungary 


3. Japan 

4. Syria 

A labor union expelled from the 
AFL-CIO because its leadership 
was regarded as corrupt is the 
1. Auto Workers 

2. Rubber Workers 

8. Steelworkers 

4. Teamsters 
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Railroads 
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A nation in the Far East which 
has taken over considerable 
Dutch holdings is 
1. Ceylon 
2. China 


ee 


3. Indonesia 
4. Malaya 


lll. Reading Graphs 

On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “T” if it 
is true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” 
if there is not sufficient information in 
the graphs on which to base a con- 
clusion. Each counts 2. Total, 20. 

. In 1900 fewer than 25 billion 
passenger miles were traveled 
on railroads. 

2. Passenger miles traveled on do- 
mestic airlines have decreased 
steadily between 1930 and 1950. 
A major reason for the estimated 
increase in the number of pas- 
senger cars registered between 
1958 and 1960 is the expected 
increase in the population. 

. Passenger miles traveled on in- 
tercity buses in 1950 was about 
20 billion. 

5. Passenger miles traveled on rail- 
roads reached a peak during the 
1940's. 

. Intercity bus travel is expected 
to reach a peak in 1960. 

. Between 1930 and 1950 the 
number of passenger cars regis- 
tered more than doubled. 

. The major reason for the decline 
in passenger traffic on railroads 
is the increased competition 


Domestic Airlines ea 
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from other forms of transporta- 
tion. 

. Between 1940 and 1960 it is 
estimated that the passenger 
miles traveled on domestic air- 
lines will have increased about 
25 times. 

__10. Passenger miles traveled on 
railroads, intercity buses, and 
domestic airlines increased be- 
tween 1920 and 1950. 


IV. Personalities in the News 


On the line to the left of each of the 
names in Column A, write the number 
preceding the description in Column B 
which best matches it. Each counts 3. 
Total, 30. 

Column A 
. Konrad Adenauer 
. Ezra T. Benson 
. Leonard Bernstein 
. Felix Gaillard 
Dag Hammarskjold 
James Killian 
. Harold Macmillan 
. George Meany 
Lauris Norstad 
Georgi Zhukov 


Column B 


. Chairman of U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission 


U. N. Secretary-General 
NATO commander 
. Director of New York Philharmonic 


ut me Co bo 


. President of Teamsters union 
President of the AFL-CIO 

. Premier of France 

. Prime Minister of Great Britain 
assistant for 


1D 
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. Special Presidential 
science 

10. Former Soviet defense minister 

11. Chancellor of West Germany 


12. U. S. Secretary of Agriculture 


V. Creative Americans 

Write the correct answer in the 
space provided. Each counts 2. Total, 
10. 


Se _l. Who founded a 
fortune in steel and left part of his 
money to establish free libraries? 


__2. Who is the poet 
9 


of democracy 
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mous author of Walden? 


as pettiiapaget Meee Weis the JOth- 
century Massachusetts educator who 
helped to establish our public schools 
on a firm foundation? 


5. Who is the 19th- 


century American writer who per- 





Dimensions (Macmillan Co.) fected the mystery story? 





The perils of the journey across the veld 


were many, but the message had to be delivered 





Dandawa’s Message 


By LARRY FINN 


HE Sebungwe is yet an untamed 

land. Settlers are few, and great ex- 
panses of bush separate the isolated 
homesteads. The scenery is quite at- 
tractive—stretches of tall grass, savanna, 
forest, and leopard-infested granite 
hillocks, called kopjes. The Brazizulu 
are a fine tribe, cheerful and industri- 
ous. They are swift runners. 

Dandawa regarded the letter in the 
cleft stick he was holding and shook 
his head sadly. He was afraid that he 
would never be able to understand the 
magic of these tiny ants which white 
men drew so beautifully on sheets of 
paper. He had heard that, in the moun- 
tains far to the south, these little in- 
sects ran along wires with the speed of 
Ingwi, without stopping, without tiring, 
without losing any of their magic. 
“Wa-ee!” he exclaimed. “Would that 
they had the wires in this land.” And, 
he added thoughtfully, “with enough to 
spare to make bangles and bracelets for 
my sweetheart!” 

Dandawa shook himself from his 
dreams,’ got up off his haunches and 
continued his journey across the veld. 

He had set out from the farm early 
that morning. It was midday now and 
he had accomplished half of his jour- 
ney without mishap. He was very tired 
and he reiterated this fact in a long, 
tiresome poem he had composed which 
he was still reciting to himself as he 
jogged along: 


I am Dandawa, 

My feet are the fleetest. 
They are never tired. 
Only my body is tired... 


The herds of grazing impalas and 
sassabies paid little attention to the 
running native who zigzagged and went 
out of his way to avoid stampeding 


Reprinted from Collier's by permission of 
Crowell-Collier Publishing «Co. Copyright, 
1951. 


them. Only once, when an ostrich and 
her chicks got in his way, did Dandawa 
shout and caper about wildly as though 
he were a very fierce creature indeed; 
but his performance only served to in- 
furiate the bird and she gave chase. 

Dandawa ran for his life, clutching 
at his stick and hoping that the piece 
of paper would not be blown off by 
the wind. For if it should, he would 
have to stop and retrieve it. What the 
ostrich would do to him would prob- 
ably be much less painful than what 
his master would administer if he lost 
the letter, and this fear lent speed to 
his legs. When the distance between 
pursuer and pursued increased consid- 
erably, the great bird stopped suddenly 
and loped back to her chicks. Dan- 
dawa sat down on a rock to regain his 
breath. Quickly, he composed a short 
verse; and then he went on. 

When he came to Chipende’s kraal, 
he stopped only to drink some water 
and to reject a very tempting offer 
from Lobi, the chief’s sorcerer. Lobi, 
who had seen the runner with a cleft 
stick passing his hut, approached Dan- 
dawa and greatly admired the written 
message which he knew was the white 
man’s work and very powerful medi- 
cine. He asked if Daffdawa would con- 
sider exchanging it for two hands of 
cloth. The sweating runner hesitated, 
but only for a moment. Visions of an 
angry master appeared before him, and 
his desire for brightly colored cloth 
was strangled at birth. Dandawa drank 
hastily from the gourd and sped 
through the village with the curses of 
the sorcerer ringing in his ears. 

Once more he was out on the open 
plain and heading for the river which 
was the last great obstacle on his jour- 
ney. The river was very shallow at the 
point he would cross it and was the 
recognized route for the white man’s 
vehicles, but for anyone wading across, 
the dangers were great. Gnona, the 
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crocodile, lurked everywhere, lying 
like a log and then moving like light- 
ning to kill. Dandawa shivered and 
slackened his pace. He longed ardently 
for the comfort of his grass hut. He had 
forgotten about his poem now. 

Dandawa stood on the bank of the 
river and tossed rocks into the slow, 
burbling current, and nothing hap- 
pened. He put one foot into the water 
and then quickly withdrew it. Wa-ee! 
His heart, which he had often likened 
to that of Shumba, the lion, had now 
shrunk to the size of a chicken’s. But 
he must carry on. True, Gnona was ter- 
rible but Dandawa’s master was worse. 
Dandawa’s master in anger was as 
thunder in a flea’s ear, as the flame 
that melted iron, as the drought that 
ravaged the land. And there was no 
sign of Gnona. Calling on all the gods, 
Dandawa splashed into the river and 
hurried toward the opposite bank. 

He was nearly across when the croco- 
dile surfaced and reared up savagely 
in a swirl of foam. Dandawa screamed 
and almost dropped the stick, but he 
had the presence of mind to plunge 
forward and leap for the bank. Gnona, 
missing with his jaws, lashed out vi- 
ciously with his powerful tail but the 
only damage that it inflicted was a 
shower of spray and balls of mud. 
Dandawa was out of reach. And he 
stood, at a safe distance from the wa- 
ters edge, and hurled taunts and in- 
sults at the wicked head and malev- 
olent eyes which protruded from the 
river. Feeling much better, he strode 
on and composed a verse about the 
stupidity of Gnona. 

The sun was very low in the sky 
when Dandawa breasted the kopje that 
brought him in sight of his destination. 
A white bungalow and _ buildings 
showed up plainly against the burnt, 
brown grass and marula trees, and all 
that lay between him and the bunga- 
low was four miles of rock-studded 
veld—and one large, scraggy-maned 
lion. Dandawa stiffened and the breath 
whistled through his teeth. 

Shumba was prowling around at the 
foot of the kopje, entirely unaware of 
the frightened native who stood above 
him. Shumba peered across the plains 
occasionally, crouched, flexed his tawny 
body and then continued pacing up 
and down in the same compact area. 
As the sun dropped lower, game would 
appear. Shumba would choose a victim 
carefully, stalk then kill. Mean 
while, Dandawa had to get his mes 
sage to the bungalow. 

The unhappy native seated himsell 
on the slope and gave himself up to 
a fit of shivers. If the wind should 
change . Wa-ee! Dandawa nearly 
wept. Beside him, now slightly damp 
and flaked with mud, was the piece of 
paper that was responsible for his ter- 
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Probing the Past 


By Joan Hiller, Cheyenne Senior High School, Cheyenne, Wyoming 
*® Starred words refer to European history 
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Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 
in Schol ic M 9 rn 

Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
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. English monarch referred to as “the 
Great.” 
3. King of England from 1016 to 1035. 
Nostrils. 
. Entices. 
5. Cave. 
. You sleep in this. 
3. Raps lightly. 
. You walk on this. 
. Foreign irivaders who 
themselves in Britain. 
. Shelter. 
22. Emergency service (abbr.). 
Eli Whitney invented the cotton 


established 


. In printing, half an em. 
27. Cereal grain 
Encountered. 

. Belgian town that was the site of 
three battles during World War I. 
Columbus was born here. 

. Transgress. 

. Homonym for knot 

. Late, great Italian conductor (initials). 
Father (slang ) 

Novel by Woolf, — 
house. 

3. Track worn by wheels. 

5. Da Vinci painted “The Last Supper” 
in this Italian city 

. Pamela’s nickname 

. Leave out. 

. Snake-like fish 

. Green fruit. 

. Upper House of Parliament in Great 
Britain, 

3. Set again. 

. Saturate. 

. Tribes that inhabited central and 
western Siberia 


the Light- 


COOMA Ct 


. Germanic people who, with the Jutes 


and Saxons, conquered England in the 
fifth century A. D. 


. Household gods. 


It’s often mistaken for a toad. 


. Retired (abbr.). 

. 19th letter of alphabet has this sound. 
. He’ starred in Shane ( initials). 

. Used on a bolt. 

. Mountain range that divides Europe 


from Asia. 


. Indian tent. 
. Member of a sect of pre-Christian 


Jews who led a monastic life. 


. Small or insignificant. 

. Insect. 

. Lair. 

. Wife of Louis XVI of France, 


Antoinette. 


5. Highest male voice. 


. Italian goddess of the harvest. 
. A decade is ____ 
. Male human beings. 


. Small child. 


years. 


3. King of England from 1035 to 1040. 


. Parts of shoes. 
. Luminous heavenly bodies that usu- 


ally have a long tail. 


. Abnormal mass of tissue. 
. Pastry. 
. Chum. 


2. A person who trains lions is called a 


lion 


. Fatigue. 
. This Italian city has a famous leaning 


tower. 


. Total digestible nutrients (abbr. ). 
. Lease. 

. The Palmetto State (abbr.). 

. Egyptian sun god. 





(Continued from preceding page) 


rible predicament, and he took time 
off to scow!] at it and bestow a curse. 
If he ever returned to his kraal, he 
thought glumly, he would run no more 
errands for his master. He would ask 
to be third garden boy instead. 

Dandawa pondered this for some 
time and then, when he came back to 
earth and looked around, he discovered 
that Shumba had gone. 

Slowly, the native crept down the 
kopje, moving from rock to rock. His 
heart was fluttering like a honey bird, 
but his common sense told him that 
Shumba had left the vicinity for more 
important matters. 

He started off quickly at first and 
then settled down to the rhythmical jog 
which was second nature to him and 
which could carry him easily to the 
ends of the earth. To know that he 
was on the last lap of his journey gave 
strength to his lungs and joy to his 
heart, and already his mind was two 
days ahead to the time when he would 
sit in the shade of his hut. 

Suddenly a bull kudu rose out of 
the grass in front of him and regarded 
him with wonder. Dandawa stopped, 
undecided. He and the antelope looked 
at each other for a moment. From quite 
near there was a eoughing grunt and 
both Dandawa and the antelope 
seemed to take off simultaneously—and 
in the same direction. Behind them, 
Shumba came leaping in great bounds. 

The antelope was ahead and rapidly 
pulling away from the fleeing native 
and it would be only a matter of sec- 
onds before the lion pounced, and yet 
the unpredictable happened. The kudu 
turned abruptly and streaked off to 
the left, and Shumba followed. Dan- 
dawa ran with his head thrown back, 
trying to get every ounce of speed 
out of his quaking body. He was still 
running, when Shumba, standing -over 
his kill, watched him curiously before 
getting down to the meal. The big cat 
had felt a vague mistrust of a white 
flapping object which the man had car- 
ried on a stick. 

It was a very tired messenger who 
stopped to pick thorns from his feet 
before entering the bungalow stockade. 
A rather pitiful sight to behold with 
his mud and sweat-streaked body, Dan- 
dawa drew himself up and respectfully 
approached the mem-sahib who was 
cutting flowers in the garden. He 
handed her the letter and, as she read 
it in the fading light, a deep frown 
crossed her face. 

“What it is, dear?” 
called from the veranda. 

“Oh, just a note from the Grahams 
They want us to go to dinner Saturday.’ 

“Blast!” the man exclaimed. “Make 
some excuse. Tell ‘em we can’t go.” 


her husband 





Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


“Mine!” 

“Hands Off!” 

“Private Property!” 

Neon signs? Big black letters? 
Labels that glow in the dark? Nope, 
just a small lump of gold in the 
shape of a ring, pin, or basketball 
which says plain as day, “Going 
Steady.” 

Some of you wear your “Taken” 
sign like a lei, while others regard it as 
a ball and chain. Those of you who 
are unlabeled either wish you were 
or give three cheers that you’re-not. 
No matter what your status, you 
know how you feel about it. 


Q. I went steady with a boy until he 
went away for the summer and we 
agreed to date other people. We both 
did, and in the fall he asked me to go 
steady again. I said no. Now he won't 
ask me out at all, though I still like 
him. How can I get him to? 


A. Pride, pride, pride—its sting is 
worse than a bee’s, and still we culti- 
vate it tenderly. Greg dated attractive 
girls all summer long, then paid you 
his highest compliment of asking you 
to take their place. You refused, and all 
the boys you dated suddenly became 
romantic menaces to Greg. You bruised 
his pride and, refusing to become one 
of your many, he went off to nurse his 
wound. 

You needn't start circulating rumors 
among his friends that you'd go steady 
if Greg asked you. This wouldn't help 
either of you in the long run. He has 
to learn that people won't do exactly 
as he wishes, even if they like him. 
Besides, you don’t want to go steady. 
Instead, swallow your pride. and pay 
him some flattering attention. Once he 
understands that you didn’t mean to be 
cruel when you refused him, he should 
be willing to allow himself the pleasure 
of your: company, even if only on a 
part-time basis. 

Q. I’ve been dating a boy for one 
month. Now we don’t date anyone else, 
but he refuses to go steady because he 
doesn't believe in it. How can I make 
him change his mind? 


A. It’s obvious, isn’t it, that Steve 
likes you. He’s not dating anyone else. 
The only thing that keeps him from go- 
ing steady is a principle. Are you go- 





Ben Roth Agency 


“V’'m going steady now—with Steve on 
Wednesdays and Harold on Saturdays.” 


ing to be jealous of a principle? You 
have the guy. You ought to be leaping 
with joy rather than pouting like a 
child who’s had her wrist slapped. By 
dating no one else, and dating you 
“steadily,” Steve's admitted that you're 
his girl. What more could you want? 
No ring or pin will make him any more 
yours. 


Q. I've been going with a girl for 
about a year. Now, for some reason we 
don’t have any fun any more. She never 
wants to do anything and we hardly 
even talk to each other, no matter 
where we go. She says she’s having fun 
but I’m sure not. 


A. Lois’s and your romance has been 
like a ride on a swing. It started slowly, 
but before long it sent you soaring into 
the air and life was never more exciting. 
Then you stopped pumping and it 
started to slow down. The slow-down 
was good at first as a relief from con- 
stant giddiness. But now you've come 
almost to a dead stop and, as you say, 
it’s no fun any more. 

Just as if you were on a swing, you 
have two choices. You can put your 
feet down, stopping the ride complete- 
ly, and get off and walk away. Or you 
can start pumping and try to make 
things exciting again. 

Both plans have their merits and 
their faults. If you call it quits, you may 
lose a wonderful relationship by never 
bothering to‘analyze what went wrong. 
The easy way out may become a habit 
you'll keep later in life. Or you may dis- 
cover it was only laziness that kept you 
together and that the free world is a 
much pleasanter place. On the other 
hand, if you try again by showing the 
consideration and making the effort to 
be interesting that you did when you 
two started dating, you'll like not only 
each other but yourselves better. But 
you may find it’s too hard to be con- 
siderate and interesting to each other 


now—the old spark just isn’t there. 

Whatever you do, get Lois’s views 
even though she doesn’t appear to have 
any now. If something's secretly bother- 
ing her, it should come out in the open 
no matter what you think should be 
done. But no matter what you do, 
you've learned one thing: no swing will 
keep swinging unless you keep pump- 
ing. No romance will stay exciting un- 
less the couple keep trying to make it 
so. 


Q. My girl friend and I have always 
been boy crazy and flirted a lot. Now 
that I’m going steady I don't like to 
flirt. This disappoints my girl friend and 
we seem to be growing apart. How can 
I prevent this? 


A. You, once the biggest flirt in the 
junior class, now get embarrassed when 
you and Barb come upon a group of 
boys. You nod politely while she car- 
ries on like a Hollywood starlet. Then 
she gets embarrassed because she real- 
izes she’s doing a solo part. You both 
say goodbye to the boys, and silently 
wish you'd been with some other girl 
who'd behave as you do. 

The simplest solution is to avoid do- 
ing things when you're with Barb that 
will bring boys onto the scene. Invite 
her to your house to listen to records 
and gab. You can still talk about boys 
even if you're going steady, Outside the 
safety of your home, just quietly drop 
out of the flirting picture when you 
meet men. Engage some one person in 
conversation, male or female, so it’s not 
obvious that you're standing by while 
Barb performs. 

You'll find that making more friends 
will help you out, too. Barb naturally 
wants to be places where she can flirt 
as often as possible. This isn’t much fun 
for you, so for those times when you 
want nothing to do with Barb and her 
audience, other friends whose interests 
match yours would be very welcome. 





Short Shots 


EARLY every fellow going to school 
is a sports fan of one sort or another. 

But 16-year-old Marvin Aufrichtig, of 
Abraham Lincoln H. S. in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has made a full-time career of it! 

Look at all his projects: Manager of 
the Lincoln basketball team, sports- 
writer on the school paper (The Log), 
president of the New York Knicker- 
bocker Fan Club, and visiting ballboy 
at Madison Square Garden. And get 
this: Before the Brooklyn Dodgers 
moved to Los Angeles, Marvin worked 
in the business office, handling ticket 
orders! 

What does he do in his spare (!) 
time? Plays the piano and studies like 
crazy. How is it possible to study with 
so many interests? Ask Marvin. He’s 
an honor student at Lincoln. 

The interest closest to his heart is the 
Knickerbocker Fan Club. Considered 
the biggest hoop fan organization in 
the world, it has 450 members from all 
over the country and Europe. 

Monthly meetings are held at Mad- 
ison Square Garden, and many famous 
stars attend to answer questions, sign 
autographs, and demonstrate their skills. 
The club even publishes its own paper. 
Che editor? One guess! 


Parre and Boozer of Kansas St. 
throw a scare into a little Nebraskan. 


Marv Aufrichtig interviews Harvey 
Kuenn, Detroit Tigers shortstop. 


> The 6th Grade Class of Eugene Field 
School in Manhattan, Kansas—a bunch 
of nice, live-wire hoop fans—tell me 
they enjoy my articles very much, but 
think I made a mistake in omitting 
Kansas State from my list of top-rated 
college teams (December 6th column). 

“We think our Wildcats are tops, 
and are sending you a picture of them 
in action against Nebraska. Nos. 33 
and 31 (see photo) are,Jack Parre and 
Bob Boozer, great players and great 
fellows. We couldn't ask for better 
examples to follow. They're good stu- 
dents, good sports, and give their best 
at all times. If you're ever out our way, 
we'll be glad to have you as our guest 
at a K-State game.” 


> Football fans are still telling me I'm 
all wet about no football player being 
able to run 100 yards in 10 seconds, 
in full uniform with a football under 
his arm. 

Larry Liebross of Public School 138, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., says he read a news- 
paper item which stated. “Jim Brown 
ran 100 yards in 10 seconds.” A stu- 
dent from Charlotte H. S. in Rochester, 
N. Y., thinks that Ollie Matson could 
do it “because he’s used to the weight 
of the equipment” and that “Brown, 
Zagres, and Gallimore could also do it.” 

I refuse to budge an inch. I don’t 
doubt that most pro half-backs could 
come close to the 10-second mark—but 
only from a crouched start, using start- 
ing blocks, wearing a track uniform, 
and running on a cinder track. 


In a football suit with a ball under 
the arm? Never! It would take them 
at least a second longer. So, next time 
you read a blurb about Joe Doakes 
being able to run the 100 in 10 in a 
football uniform, give it a horse-laugh. 


>» The 1957 grid season will go down 
in the books as the year of the K. The 
football woods jumped with stars whose 
last names began with K. Here’s an 
All-American team of Keen Knee-Knock- 
ing Knights. 

Ends are Dave Kaiser (Michigan 
State) and Jerry Knapp (Cornell); 
tackles—Alex Karras (Iowa) and Charlie 
Krueger (Texas A & M); guards—Bill 
Krisher (Oklahoma) and Jim Kayser 
(Virginia); center—Jim Kernan (Army); 
and backs—Walt Kowalczyk (Michigan 
State), Ted Kershner (Maryland), Phil 
King (Vanderbilt), and Dave Kelley 
(Rice). 

The koach? John McKenna, of un- 
beaten V.M.L.! 

Jim Crow, the Texas Aggie whiz, 
can’t quite make the team—which, of 
course, would be fed K-rations! 


>» Notice how many winning streaks 
“died” in the 1957 football fires? First, 
of course, was Oklahoma’s fabulous 47- 
game string—snapped by Notre Dame. 
Then there was Massena (N.Y.) High’s 
55-game streak, broken by Potsdam 
(N.Y.) H.S. Next came Memorial 
(West New York, N.J.) High’s 41- 
game string, snapped by Allentown 
(Pa.) H.S. Then Montclair (N.J.) 
High had a 37-game streak broken by 
its neighbor, Clifton (N.J.) H.S. And 
finally Abilene (Tex.) H.S. saw its 
proud 49-game streak ended by High- 
land Park of Dallas. 

Actually, Abilene didn’t lose. It tied 
Highland Park 20-20 in the state play- 
offs. But in case of ties in Texas 
championship play, the winner is deter- 
mined by most “penetrations” of the 
opponent’s 20-yard line. Since High- 
land Park had five such penetrations to 
Abilene’s three, they were declared the 
winners. 

Wonder what high school now owns 
the longest winning streak? If you 
know of any streak over 30, how about 
dropping me a line? (Sports Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y.) 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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CAR TALK | 


Hints to help you through traffic 








: pees ae # . “a $5 Rae Pay: 9 : oe = 2 * .. are SR a "9 es ma " ed 
DRIVE SLOWLY. Avoid sudden stops. Apply your brakes well before KEEP YOUR DISTANCE. Don’t drive bumper to bumper. Stay at 
you reach a stop light or stop-street sign. Try to maintain an least one length behind the car ahead for every ten miles an hour 
even, steady pace with the flow of traffic. of speed. You'll be able to see better and drive more smoothly. 


DON'T BE A STRADDLER. Stay in the right-hand lane when moving RESPECT THE LIGHTS. Don’t try to jump them on the “Go” signal, 
slowly, parking or turning right. The left-hand lane in a four- or beat them on the “Stop” signal. Remember also to respect 
lane highway is for faster moving cars or for turning left. and give every consideration to the pedestrian. 


Getting around town is a true test of your skill as a driver. It’s 
a true test of your car, too, because you have to stop, start and turn so often. If 
you do a great deal of driving in traffic, you would be wise to check your brakes 
frequently. For your convenience, see that your next car has self-adjusting brake 


shoes—a new idea, a You Idea of Ford Motor Company. 


More new ideas—more YOU ideas in 


The Ford Family of Fine Cars 


Ford « Thunderbird « Edsel « Mercury « Lincoln » Continental Mark III « Ford Trucks « Tractors and Farm Implements « Industrial Engines 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY + AMERICAN ROAD, DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 
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ENTER GRAFLEX 


310,00o0o°° 
PHOTO CONTEST 


January 1 thru March 1 


with the 


CENTURY-35 


You'll have great fun owning a Cen- 
tury 35. School sports, junior proms, 
summer vacations are just a few of the 
many activities you'll want to pre- 
serve in color. The fun begins now 
during the annual Graflex Photo Con- 
test, with many valuable prizes to win. 

The Century 35 makes prize-winning 
pictures easy right from the start, with 
such advanced features as: one-stroke 
rapid film advance, automatic shutter 
cocking, combination view-range- 
finder, shutter speeds to 1/500 second, 
and others. It’s a very small invest- 
ment. Only $69.50 complete with 
leather carrying case and flash. Why 
not visit your local Graflex dealer 
today for a demonstration? 





Teen-Age Contest Awards 
20 cash prizes totaling $2750 
First place Winners compete for $500 
Grand Prize 
Press Fellowship ... a week's on-the-job 
experience with metropolitan newspaper 
One-year Grafiex Photographic Schol- 
arship (value $675.00) at Rochester 
Institute of Technology 
See your Graflex dealer for full details 
and entry forms 


GRAFLEX: 
A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
*Trade Mark 














A Fresh Look 
at Fashion 


MUSICAL-COMEDY fashion show 

was the order of the day at Bassick 
High School in Bridgeport, Conn. As 
the audience filed into the assembly 
hall, chattering with anticipation, a few 
members of the cast peeked from be- 
hind -the stage curtains. Does all this 
sound quite ordinary? Well, at Bassick 
High there was a slight difference. The 
fashion show was given for and by 
boys. The audience and the cast were 
made up entirely of males! 

For more than a month, plans for 
“All Boys’ Day” were shrouded in mys- 
tery. The 40 members of Bassick’s Key 
Club, sponsored by the Bridgeport 
Kiwanis Club, were responsible for 
dreaming up the appealing program. 
The club members wanted to impress 
upon their fellow male students the im- 
portance ef good grooming and neat 
dressing for all occasions. 

As the curtain rose, Richard Schup- 


bach, the master of ceremonies, was 


wheeled on stage on a dolly. He stood 
manikin-like with a large sign in front 
of him: “What’s Wrong with This 
Dummy?” 

There were plenty of things wrong 
with Richard’s appearance. His tie was 
much too loose. The French cuff of his 
shirt was pulled out over his coat sleeve. 
The pocket flap of his sport coat was 
in disarray. His trousers hung too low 
at his waist. 

Suddenly the stage hands began to 
rearrange Richard's outfit. When his 
clothes were in perfect order, the mani- 
kin came to life. “There’s nothing wrong 
with me now,” he told the audience. 
“I am a dummy come to life. And many 
a dummy has come to life with the dis- 
covery that proper dress and good 
grooming are the keys to successful 
achievement.” 

Richard explained that the Key Club 
members had decided to present their 
program through a series of typical 
television skits. The Bassick High School 
band and several singing combinations 
lent a musical touch to the fashion 
show, too. 

The first TV skit was a sports inter- 
view of “Bronco Schmidlap,” a grid- 
iron star, by “Biff Eater,” the announcer. 
At a crucial point in the interview, 
“Bronco” and “Biff” froze, as M. C. 
Schupbach sauntered on stage to de- 
scribe to the audience exactly what they 
were wearing. 

A western melodrama was next on 


Dan Sagarin (/.) as “Biff Eater’ inter- 
views football star “Bronco Schmid- 
lap’’ (Bob Fedor) in Bassick High 
School's “All-Male” fashion program. 


the program. “Purple Bart,” “Sage- 
brush Pete,” “Malvolio Hanover,” and 
“Marshal Whynot Burp” were the par- 
ticipating characters, dressed in formal 
clothes and ten-gallon hats. The marshal 
was trying to impress upon his fellow 
cowpokes the importance of cleanliness. 
Just as he and “Sagebrush” were about 
to draw their six-shooters, the M. C. 
appeared again to describe the players’ 
clothes before the action resumed. 

The final skit came from “Studio Six 
and Seven-Eighths.” “Ignatz Car- 
buncle,” wearing dungarees, a tee shirt, 
and long side-burns, sat disconsolately 
on a park bench, lamenting the fact 
that no girls liked him. Suddenly, his 
guardian angel in a white robe, wings, 
and halo appeared before “Iggy.” He 
wrapped his charge in a magic cloak to 
get him ready for a date. When the 
cloak was removed, there stood a 
new “Ignatz,” impeccably clad. Sophia, 
a young lady strolling in the park 
(played by Jim Kelley), spied the new 
“Iggy,” and swooned in his arms, as 
M. C. Schupbach appeared to describe 
“Ignatz’s” outfit. 

The “All Boys’ Day” program was 
directed by Lester S. Silverstone, assist- 
ant principal of Bassick High. Mr. Silver- 
stone contributed a considerable amount 
of time and talent to the show. 

The male population of Bassick High 
School now has no excuse for ill-fitting 
clothes and poor grooming! 





February 10 is the last day to enter— 


Win el $500 U. S. SAVINGS BOND 


or one of 52 other prizes in the 


2nd ANNUAL MERCHANT MARINE POSTER CONTEST 
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PRIZES 
Ist—$500 U.S. Savings Bond 
2nd—$100 U.S. Savings Bond 
3rd—$ 50 U.S. Savings Bond 
4th—25 prizes of $25 U.S. Savings Bonds 


Honorable Mentions—25 prizes of $10 each in cash 


SEND YOUR ENTRY TO: MERCHANT MARINE 
POSTER CONTEST, SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 
33 West 42 St.. New York 36, N. Y. 


Two weeks is still time enough to create a poster— 
IF you get started right now! Remember, your poster 
should show how U.S. merchant ships serve America’s 
commerce. See your art teacher for ideas—and a copy 
of the Merchant Marine Information Folder. 


If your poster is to be part of a class entry, be sure 
to tell your art teacher to mail the package to the 
SCHOLASTIC dddress above no later than February 10. 


The winning poster will be displayed on the sides of all 
U.S. mail trucks during World Trade Week, May 18-24. 


BASIC RULES AND ELIGIBILITY 


1. All students in grades 9 through 12 enrolled in any public 
private or parochial school in the United States and its pos 
sessions are eligible to compete. All entries must be the orig 
inal work of the student. There is no entry fee 


. Posters submitted must be a standard size, either 22’ x 28 
or 11” x 14” 


Each entry submitted must be signed on the back of the entry 
with the name of the student, home address, name of the 
school, school grade, and name of the teacher or principal 
sponsoring the entry. There is no limit to the number of 
entries each student may submit. 


Entries must be mailed no later than midnight February 10, 
1958. All entries from any one school may be mailed in one 
package—or individually if the teacher or principal approves 


. The American Maritime Industry reserves the right to make 
necessary mechanical alterations in the first prize winning 
entry to conform with reproduction requirements. 


. Entries will be judged on the bosis of originality of idea and 
aptness of theme by a special board of judges whose deci- 
sions will be final. All entries become the property of The 
Maritime Industry to be used as it sees fit, and none will be 
returned. 











THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Representing United States ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, ship suppliers 
and others whose business is water transportation 





The Presidency 


(Continued from page 7) 


how many to have prepared for his 
signature—just as he can decide how 
many of these to delegate to assistants 
or staff members. By custom he signs 
hundreds of commissions—official or 
honorary—and autographs thousands of 
photos for various appointees or other 
minor associates. These are 
have,, of course, but they are 
non-essential. 


nice to 
legally 


The President's social schedule can 


be curtailed—as it has to be in time of 


war. He can cut down visitors. 

More important, he can delegate 
more authority to his Cabinet members 
to direct Governmental activities in 
their respective fields. This would leave 
him more time for the really important 
responsibilities of the President which 
cannot be delegated to others. 

No one denies that the Presidency 
is a backbreaking job. But running the 
greatest democracy in the world can be 
nothing less. The fact that scores of 
political leaders are always willing—if 
not eager—to run for the office means 
that its challenges can be met by one 


man despite its burdens. 


on 








Suddenly—science fiction becomes fact! 
You'll be up on the latest developments in 
rockets, satellites and space travel... 
with this fast-reading 16-page supplement. 


«++ coming in March 28 Senior Scholastic. 


Don’t miss it. Check with your teacher to be sure 
your subscription is entered for the spring semester. 


Interplanetary 


watch for... 


Space and 


Travel 
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i. Looking and 


( Listening 

DA 
> An interesting “battle of the ratings’ 
is shaping up on television. Thus far, 
Saturday night has “belonged” to The 
Perry Como Show on NBC-TV. Now 
ABC-TV is challenging Perry’s Satur 
day night moving Dick 
Clark’s popular American Bandstand 
into that same time period. Dick’s after- 
American Bandstand has 


crown by 


noon been 


| very successful. He plays hit records 


opens up the studio to teen-agers, and 


| has guest stars galore come in and chat 


with him. Dick is only 27, yet he is a 


serious threat to Perry. 


> Sunday, Jan. 26, is a big day for TV, 


| also. TV’s finest comedian, Sid Caesar 
| will 
| original 


waves with his 
And 
Carl Reiner be back with them, 
too. ABC-TV has brought them to 
gether again. Over on CBS-TV will be 
two fine programs—Twentieth Century 
and The Seven Lively Arts. Twentieth 
Century will expand to a full hour to 
explore “The Face of Crime” in the 
U.S.A. Arts, will take 


return to the air 
partner, Imogene Coca. 


will 


howe et, you 


| back to the Centralia, Ill., mine disaste1 
of 1947, 
| John Bartlow Martin, who covered that 


when 111 men lost their lives 


story for Harper's Magazine, will be the 
adviser for this show. 

>» The Voice of Firestone, ABC-TV, will 
introduce two fine Italian singers to its 
audience on Monday, Jan 27. Soprano 
Lisa Della Casa and tenor Cesare Val- 
letti will present a varied program of 
classical songs. 

> Andy Griffith, famed for his Broadway 
role in “No Time for Sergeants” and 


| for his work in the movie “A Face in 


the Crowd,” will make a rare TV ap- 
pearance on CBS-TV’s U. S. Steel Hour, 
Wednesday, Jan. 29. Titled “Never 
Know the End,” the play is a good 
story of rivalry and vengeance. On 
ABC-TV, Part 2 of the Disneyland tale, 
“The Littlest Outlaw,” will tell more 
about the stableboy, the Mexican gen 
eral, and the beautiful trained horse. 
> Popular singing st#r Tommy Sands 
will celebrate his first anniversary in 
show business on Thursday, Jan. 30. 
He will be the guest on the Tennessee 
Ernie Ford Show. One year before, 
also on Jan. 30, Tommy made his 
debut in the Kraft Television Theater 
production of “The Singing Idol.” 
That's it for a good week of viewing. 
Check your local papers for time and 


| channel of each of these fine shows. 


—Dick KLEINER 





WHAT will you do when you finish 
high school? Will you go to a profes- 
sional school? 

Send inquiries about careers 
to School and College Editor, Scholastie 
Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Questions of greatest 
interest will be answered here. Sorry, 
no answers by personal letter. 


Q. I don’t know what I want to be 
and there are hundreds of boys like me. 
I have a leaning toward art and I love 
nature.—]. N., Mobile, Ala. 


your 


A. Visit your local State Employment 
Service office which offers free career 
aptitude tests and free vocational coun- 
seling by experts. Talk to your teachers 
and parents about your career interests. 
Read library career materials in the 
fields of art and nature study. Take 
school courses in these fields. 


Q. I'd like to receive information 
about teaching.—T. G., New York City. 


A. Talk to your favorite teachers. 
Many have clubs for future 
teachers. Club members help teachers 
with their work. 

Important: Read the section on teach- 
ing in Occupational Outlook Handbook, 
1957 Edition. This valuable book, un- 
doubtedly in your school library, has 
up-to-date information on 500 career 
fields. Based on studies of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, it is available for $4 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE 
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es. i 36 states. For catalog address: 
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SUMMER CAMP 


TED MACK CAMP 


All Spo © Music ¢ Performing Arts 
toke "bs See! in Berkshires Coed 7-17 
Unusua! opportunity to combine 
MUSIC e DANCE e THEATRE with 
SWIMMING © SAILING © TENNIS © RIDING 
Band, orchestra, chorus, Tanglewood trips, ete. Entire 

program under personal supervision of Ted Mack. 
Dr. Werren S. Freeman, Director, 
er Music Dean, Boston Univ.) 
113 West 57 St.. NW. ¥.C. Tel. Ci 6-7300 
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School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 


rer 


is EASIER 


with vee 





THE ABC SHORTHAND 


Symbols are fine if you have lots of time. But 
because SPEEDWRITING shorthand is written 
with the simple ABC's, it's better, EASIER, 
FASTER to learn! Be ready for a job in 1/2 
the time. Employers prefer SPEEDWRITING'S 


NO SYMBOLS 

USES ABC’s 

NO MACHINES 
accuracy——dependability. 
There are 450 SPEEDWRITING | shorthand 
schools. Consult your phone book. For fasci- 


nating facts about “SECRETARYSHIP’ write 
TODAY for FREE CAREER book to 


<n a 

P" Guaranteed by > 

Good Honsshooping 
Sor 


45 apveatistd so 


SPEEDWRITING Publishing Co., Inc., Dept. 3301-8, 55 W. 42 St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 





1957, Speedwriting Publishing Cx 





BEAUTY CULTURE 


MEDICAL & LABORATORY 














Students 


PLAN NOW TO EARN 
HIGH 
INCOME 


Professional Beavticians are 
in great demand everywhere. 
Beauty Culture offers you more oppor- 
tunities for personal and financial inde- 
pendence than almost any other profession. 
For Facts on ao Beauty Culture coreer, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
Les Dept. 9S, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N.Y. cog 





THE ARTS 








CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA « ARCHITECTURE « MUSIC 
PAINTING « DESIGN « SCULPTURE 
Cataiog 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 








REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


l chnicla Courses to 
it} mos. in lit eal laboratory, X-Ray 
i) and Electrocardiography. M.D. fac 
ulty. Big demand, good pay 
placement. Coed classes Jan 
July, Oct. G.I Approved 
free catalog indicating school grade 
Northwest Institute 
of Medical Laboratory Technique 
3414 East Lake Street 
_ Sennsegees &, Minn. 


X-RAY & MEDICAL LAB 


DENTAL ASSISTING 
Rewarding Careers for \ 

Young Men and Women 
FULL TERM and INTENSIVE SHORT COUK5ES 
State licensed, FREER PLACEMENT, Get book 22 

MEDICAL and DENTAL 

MANHATTAN ASSISTANTS’ SCHOOL, Inc. 
1780 Broadway, New York, N. Y. PL 7-8275 














Seamed a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN twins 


X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 
MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 
Top paying positions waiting for Franklin Graduates—one e! 
he part 's leading Schools of its kind. Free Placements. 
a Cae eam, ene vet 4 


ped. Beautiful, spacious 
proved for Veterans. founded 1919. rte ter a 2. 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE & ARTS 
251 S. 22N0 STREET. PHILADELPHIA 3. FA 
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11141 EAST BLVD, 
CLEVELAND 6, CHICO 





FREE BOOKLETS may be obtained by 
writing to schools and colleges listed 
on this page. Send today! 











TEACHING 








MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
e 4-year accredited college pro- 
gram combines liberal arts 
and professional education. 
*® Graduates qualify for WN. Y. 
State Certificate. 
© B.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 


MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 ORegon 5-0830 














WALLET Size 2¥2 x 342 on 
PORTRAIT QUALITY PAPER 
Swap pictures with all 

the “‘extra-special’’ people 
on your list. Just pennies 

per picture for beautiful 
portrait-quality reproductions 
of your own favorite photo- 
graph. Perfect too for job, 
school and all other 
“identification” needs! Send one 
portrait or snapshot (returned 


unharmed) and money to: Need more? 


60 for $2 


84 for $3 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


WALLET PHOTOS, Box s.s24 
Hillside, NJ. 


in a hurry? Send 25c extra 
for Super-Speed service 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


classmates America's 
Besut ful and complete line of Mecere 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
Neo financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 








STAMPS 


Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps you pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
— stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
eep any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
te write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you ore a beginner in stamp ore send 
you should ask your parents’ advice before - 
ing for stomps. If any reader feels that a 

dealer who advertises on this page has not “ved 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least twe 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





103 FOREIGN STAMPS incising Pakis- 


Newfoundland, Australia, Africa, ‘Russia, Japan, 
China, Oddities, Rarities. ONLY WITH APPROV- 
ALS. Enclose 10¢ for bendling LINCOLN STAMP § 
COMPANY. St. Catharine's . Ontario. 





GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles, Early United States I 
- Animals —- Commemoratives — —- 


Colonies High Value Pictorials, 
Complete Collection plus Big Tilustreted 
Magazine all free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can. 














WEIRD DIAMOND 
SHAPE COFFEE STAMPS 


Lovely Flower Triangle! First American big com 
memorative. Greenland, Idol Dancer, etc. Free with 





approvals, Capital Stamp Ce., Ferrysburg 7, Mich. 


: STAMP COLLECTION 


100 different stamps from Eu- 


rope, Africa, Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, 
etc. 3¢ to approval applicants. 


TATHAM STAMP COMPANY, Springfield 92, Mass. 


Buy United States 
Defense Bonds 














By TONY SIMON 
Director, U. N. Stamp Clubs 


This week Canada issues her first 
stamp for ’58, the 5¢ black-and-white 
above, in tribute to Canadian newspa- 
pers. The words “A free press” appear 
on the stamp in English and French. 

Canada will issue at least seven more 
stamps in 1958. They'll honor the: In- 
ternational Geophysical Year; British 
Columbia centenary; 30th anniversary 
of the Canadian nurses association; 
350th anniversary of the founding of 
Quebec City; 100th year since the dis- 
covery of oil in Canada; First elected 
assembly in Canada (Nova Scotia, 
1758); Explorer Pierre La Verendrye. 
In the 1700’s he discovered Manitoba, 
the Dakotas, west Minnesota, west 
Canada. 


A U. S. 3¢ commemorative for a 
colonial building called Gunston Hall 
will be issued at Lorton, Va., on June 
12. Built in 1758 in Fairfax County, 
Va., Gunston Hail was the home of 
George Mason, a statesman. He served 
as a member of Virginia’s constitutional 
convention in 1776 and helped write 
Virginia’s Declaration of Rights. This 
document served as a model for the 
Federal Bill of Rights later approved 
by the first U. S. Congress. 

The U. S. also will issue two new 
stamps in its regular series. One will be 
a 15¢ stamp for John Jay, first Chief 
Justice of the United States. The other 
will be a 25¢ stamp for Paul Revere. 
Watch this column for the dates and 
places of first-day sale. 


A packet of more than 300 used U. S. 
stamps is now on sale. The packet in- 
cludes commemoratives, 19th-century 
issues, and a U. S. centennial stamp that 
pictures the first U. S. stamp of 1847. 
Price of packet: 50¢. Order from: H. E. 
Harris & Co., 4433 Transit Bldg., Bos- 
ton 17, Mass. 


An official U. N. envelope of 1956 is 
still available to first-day cover fans. It 
bears a 3¢ Human Rights Day stamp 
postmarked December 10, 1956. Price: 
25¢. Order from F.U.N. Cover Service, 
Box 34, Whitestone 57, N. Y. 


Jamaica (RCA Victor). Lena Horne 
and Ricardo Montalban are featured in 
this recording of highlights from the 
hit Broadway show. The _ top-flight 
Arlen-Harburg score includes Push de 
Button, Take It Slow Joe, and Savannah. 

Let's Have a Party (Decca). And 
you really will, with the help of many 
fine artists in this album. New and old 
standards, from waltzes to rock-a-billy, 
are performed by Bill Haley, Eddie 
Condon, Guy Lombardo, the Four 
Aces, and other well-known music-mak- 
ers. Play it at your next get-together. 


Jazz 

Boy with Lots of Brass (EmArcy). 
Maynard Ferguson leads his great band 
in a spread of exciting brass-bound ar- 
rangements. With Maynard switching 
from trumpet te valve trombone, the 
group hits with My Funny Valentine, 
Moonlight in Vermont, Love Me or 
Leave Me and nine other swinging 
tunes. 

The Shearing Piano (Capitol). In 
ten deft solos, George Shearing proves 
that time can only sharpen a musician’s 
talent. His warmth and inventive wit 
come through on Friendly Persuasion, 
It Might As Well Be Spring, On the 
Street Where You Live and other well- 
known tunes. 


Folk Music 

Bob Gibson: Carnegie Concert (Riv- 
erside). A fine singer who accompanies 
himself on the banjo, Bob offers the 
best of American folk tunes. He also 
helps out by briefly telling the history 
of each song before he sings it, which 
heightens the performance generally. 


Classical 

Rossini Overtures (Mercury). Antal 
Dorati conducts the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony in six masterworks of the great 
composer of operas. Represented are 
the overtures from The Barber of Se- 
ville, La Scala di Seta, La Cenerentola, 
and others. —ArT STONE 
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PHOTOS 
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with $1 00 | ‘ee as. Be 
wallet photos. 





silk 
- We pay postage 

and return original. Money, 
back guarantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00. 

BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 

Dept. 27 
Green Bay, Wis. 





Super-Super 

Jack Benny: “Why does your brother 
Bing want to fool around with super- 
markets?” 

Bob Crosby: “This isn’t just any old 
supermarket—it’s a super-supermarket.” 

Benny: “It’s big, you mean?” 

Bob: “Big? Why, at one end of the 
line you can buy strawberries, and when 
you get to the other end they’re out of 


” 
season. 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 


Teething 


In London, England, a hospital's head 
surgeon was attending to the injuries of 
a woman whose arm had been severely 
bitten. 

“I can’t imagine,” he frowned, “what 
sort of creature must have bitten you. 
This is too small for a horse’s bite, and 
too large for a dog’s.” 

“Oh, sir,” explained the patient, “it 
wasn't no animal at all. It was another 


lady.” 


Bennett Cerf, This Week 


Who's at Fault? 


The wife of Artur Rodzinski, the con- 
ductor, was chatting with the wife of a 
musician who played in his orchestra. 
Mrs. Rodzinski said, “My husband 
wakes up each morning grumpy and 
feeling awful. Then he goes to the 
orchestra rehearsal and comes back 
home feeling wonderful.” 

“That’s strange,” the musician’s wife 
answered. “With my husband it’s ex- 


actly the opposite.” 
Coronet 


Now It’s Here, Now It Isn’t 


Producer Gilbert. Miller imported a 
comedy that had delighted London 
audiences for two solid years. New 
York, however, would have none of it. 

A week after the opening, the author 
cabled, “How is it going?” 

Miller cabled back, “It’s gone.” 


Bennett Cerf, This Week 


Modern Generation 


A tourist spotted an Indian sending 
up smoke signals in the desert. He had 
a fire extinguisher strapped to his side. 
“What’s the idea of the fire extin- 
guisher?” asked the tourist. 

The rugged redskin replied, “If me 


misspellum word, me erasum.” 
The Balance Sheet 





Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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e There will be no issue next week, 
because of end-of-semester exami- 
nations. We'll be seeing you again 
on February 7. 











Hatchet Job 


A tired looking young man appeared 
at the window of the unemployment 
office and applied for compensation. 

“What's your name?” asked the inter- 
viewer. 

“George Washington.” 

“Well, well,” was the joking com- 
ment, “so you're the fellow who chopped 
down the cherry tree?” 

“No, ma’am,” was the firm reply. “I 
haven't done any work for over six 


» 
months. 
American Weekly 


Squelched 


The maid had just answered the door 
bell. “It was two ladies,” the girl ex- 
plained to her mistress, “and I said that 
you were not at home.” 

“And what did they say?” asked the 
lady of the house. 

“One said to the other, “Well, Fri- 
day’s not such an unlucky day, after 


all.’ ” 


Arkansas Baptist 


by Pat Flaherty 


1956 Indianapolis Speedway Winner 


“My closest shave was at Indianapolis in 1953,” says Pat 
Flaherty, 1956 Indianapolis winner. “The track tempera- 
’ ture that day hit 125° and the exhaust fumes hung right 
down on the speedway. I- was going into the north turn 
at 130 mph when the fumes got me. I blacked out, hit the 
outside concrete fence, and skidded along for 120 feet. The 


MY CLOSEST SHAV 


car was demolished, my helmet was torn off, my safety belt 
broke — but I didn’t break a single bone!” 


69 


For YOUR Close Shave-with a razor, not a rac- 
ing car —try new Colgate Instant Shave. What a way to shave! 
It’s the quickest, easiest way ever, no matter what razor you 
use. Smooth, too! Shaves your whiskers, saves your skin. A 


great shave buy for the tough-beard guy ! 


Colgate Instant Shave 


Listen to the exciting Colgate Sportsreel with Bill Stern, Mutual 


Cy 
Instant 


Shave 


Q 


network weekday mornings. Check your paper for time and station. 





These men planned 


Get your Choice 
in the Brand-New 
so can you! Piisforws 

al te of Choice! 


Annapolis, Maryland 
Graduate, Annapolis High School 


their service— 


“I found only the Army 


te 
would give me just the 
schooling I was looking for fl if 
Under its technical train- 


ing program for high school 

graduates, there are so many different varieties 
{ 
of 


courses, there’s one for everybody. I chose 
Supply Management, and the course was even 
better than I thought. You can pick your 
training just like f did ee ee etn 


Pvt. James Weikert 
Dubois, indiana 
Graduate, Dubois High Schoo! 


nere you 
tter Con- 
Surveying course 
re | took under 
s technical train- 
gram. What's more, only the Army 
tees you the course you want before 
you enlist. That was really important to me 
ause I knew just where | was going when | 
ed. I'd sure advise you to find out about 


great training Opportunit 


Pvt. John A. Strahie 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Graduate, 

Roman Catholic High School 


“The Army offers a tech- 

nical course for almost 

everybody, and it’s really 

a good deal because your 

course is guaranteed or you 
don’t sign up. | chose Map Compiling, and I 
really learned a lot. Now I'm set to take an 
even more advanced course. Why don’t you 
find out how you can get the schooling you 
want. Your Army Recruiter will, tell you all 
about it.” 


Seniors—get all the details on how high school 
graduates can choose their technical training 
before enlistment from 127 modern courses. 
Mail this coupon for your free booklet today. Or 
for immediate counseling, visit your local Army 
Recruiter, He’s listed in the phone book and will 
give you all the facts—at no obligation! 


SS ee 
S$C-24-1-58 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 


poy = Get Choice, not Chance, 


Please send me the free Army booklet 
telling how high school graduates can 
choose their technical training before 


enlistment in Modern Army Green. MODERN ARMY GREEN 


Name 
Address 
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Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


Congressional Investigations 
(p. 12) 


American History, Problems of Democracy, 
Government 


Digest of the Article 


Although the Constitution says noth- 
ing about the right of Congress to make 
investigations, the practice is based on 
tradition which goes back to the Royal 
up by the British 
Parliament. Congress investigates in or- 
der to determine the basis for legislation 
or other Congressional action. Investi- 
gating committees have the right to 
subpoena witnesses and to hold them 
in contempt if they do not appear or 
are uncooperative. However, a witness 
need not testify if it would tend to 
incriminate him. This protection is af- 
forded witnesses by the Fifth Amend- 
ment. Controversy over Congressional 


Commissions set 


investigations arises from aspects which 
appear to make the committee a court 
of law without giving witnesses the 
protection they would be afforded in 
court. Committee defenders point out 
that witnesses are not on trial and are 
immune from being sued because of 
their testimony. 

Among the Congressional committees 
which have been stirring up hornets’ 
nests in recent months and are likely to 
continue in the present session of Con- 
gress are those looking into national de- 
fense, labor and management racketeer- 
ing, monopoly, and the nation’s economy. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aims 

1. To help students understand the 
purposes of Congressional investigating 
committees; 

2. To interest students in following 
the proceedings of investigating com- 
mittees currently in action. 


Assignment 


1. Explain each of the following terms 
as they relate to the work of Congres- 
sional investigating committees; (a) 
subpoena; (b) contempt; (c) Fifth 
Amendment. 

2. In general, what are the broad 
purposes of Congressional investigating 
committees? 

3. Account for the controversy which 
has arisen over the methods used by 
Congressional investigating committees. 

4, Congressional investigating com- 
mittees can sometimes stir up a hornet’s 
nest. Comment on this statement by 
referring to recent or current committee 
activities. 


Motivation 

How many of you have watched on 
TV one of the Congressional 
investigating committees? (show of 
hands) Why do you think so many 
millions of Americans were glued to 
their TV sets during the televised hear- 
ings on labor and management racket- 
eering? 


recent 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Why does Congress create investi- 
gating committees? 

2. If you were in Congress on which 
of the investigating committees would 
you want to serve? Why? 

3. What powers does a Congressional 
investigating committee have to gain 
the cooperation of witnesses? 

4. To what extent has use of the 
Fifth Amendment by witnesses affected 
the work of Congressional committees? 

5. Critics of some Congressional com- 
mittees have charged that witnesses 
are treated as though they were on trial. 
Do you agree? Support your point of 
view. 

Summary 

Let’s think for a moment about 
Woodrow Wilson’s view of Congres- 
sional committees. He declared: “Con- 
gress in session is Congress on public 
exhibition, whilst Congress in its com- 
mittee Congress at work.” 
What has this meant in practice? Give 
examples to illustrate your explanation. 


rooms is 


Things to Do 

1. Individuals or committees can be 
delegated the work of following the 
activities of the various Congressional 
investigating committees which are now 
in action. The committees can keep a 
scrapbook which can include not only 
clippings but reports on radio-TV pro- 
grams. The committee can prepare a 
written or oral progress report on the 
work of the committee. 

2. Students should become familiar 
with standard references giving back- 
ground material on committee members 
or outstanding connected 
with the committee. These sources in- 
clude Current Biography and the Con- 
gressional Directory. 


personnel 


The U. S. and Red Propaganda 
(p. 8) 


Worid History, American History 


Digest of the Article 

The recent conference gave 
anti-Western forces in Asia and Africa 
a forum for distorting the image of 
Uncle Sam. Unlike the Afro-Asian meet- 
ing of ministers at Bandung, Indonesia, 
two years ago, the Cairo meeting was 
unofficial and engineered largely by 
Russia. Russia, predominantly a Euro- 
pean power, was not even invited to 
the Bandung conference. 

Participants in the Cairo conference 
did not speak for their governments. 


Cairo 





New Teacher Letter-writing Contest 


special issue (for example, “U. 





“How | Use Senior Scholastic’ 

Other teachers are eager to know how YOU use Senior Scholastic. We 
are offering two first prizes of $25 each and two second prizes of $10 each 
for the most helpful letters on the topic, “How I Use Senior Scholastic.” 

Your letter need not be long. Just “talk” to us on paper. You can type 


or write your letter in longhand. Your ideas are more important than literary 
style. 


Describe the use you make of Senior Scholastic, giving details of one 
or more periods you have used it in class. Let us know whether you use 
Senior Scholastic daily for part. of the period, once a week, or some other 
time allotment. Perhaps you will want to direct your letter, in whole or 
part, to how you have used the features to supplement the textbook; how 
you have used “Understanding the News” to keep pupils abreast of current 
affairs; how you have used the national or world affairs article, or some 
S. and World Affairs Annual,” or the issue 
on the International Geophysical Year); how you have used Senior Scholastic 
for current affairs reviews; how you have used the teaching guide; how you 
help to interest pupils in reading and getting the most out of Senior 
Scholastic. Other possible topics will occur to you. 

Address your letter to Teacher Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd St., 
N. Y. 36, N. Y. Letters should be postmarked not later than March 16, 1958. 

Winners will be announced in an early spring issue of Senior Scholastic. 
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They followed Soviet direction for the 
most part ind propagated the following 
lines: (1) Western nations are power-mad 
imperialists; (2) Only the Communist 
bloc is genuinely interested in peace; 

3) Underdeveloped countries have 
the Soviet Union; (4) 
Capitalistic countries must depend on 
huge armament production in order to 
vert a depression. These canards are 
stated and refuted in the article. We 
have also included some of the cartoons 
which have appeared in the Soviet and 
pro-Communist press in satellite nations. 
Their distortions would be laughable 
were it not for the fact that they offer 
the only image of our country available 
to hundreds of millions of people under 
Communist domination. 


only one friend 


Aim 

To help students understand the na- 
ture of the anti-U.S. propaganda which 
is being spread by pro-Soviet forces. 


Things to Do 

1. Study the cartoons on pages 8, 9, 
10. What impression of our troops in 
foreign lands is the Communist car- 
toonist trying to create? Why? Why is 
this cartoon a gross distortion of the 
efforts of our forces to get 
along with peoples in countries where 
they are stationed? 

What impression of our industrial 
leadership is the Communist cartoonist 
trying to create? Why is this a falsifi- 
cation of the U. S. industrial picture? 

Note: Other cartoons in the article 

can be evaluated similarly. 
2. Discuss: Since the Cairo confer- 
ence of Asian and African peoples was 
unofficial, it can have little effect on 
the relations between the U. S. and 
governments in Asia and Africa. Do 
you agree? Defend your viewpoint. 
What can we do to correct the image 
of Uncle Sam which is being propa- 
gated by the Communists? 

3. Map study: A newspaper report 
on the Cairo conference included the 
following paragraph: The Political 
Committee indorsed claims for self- 
determination for Cyprus, Kenya, the 
Aden Protectorate, Uganda, the Camer- 
oons, Somaliland, Bahrein, Oman, and 
Madagascar. It also supported claims 
by Indonesia to West New Guinea, 
by India to Goa, by Japan to Okinawa, 
by Morocco to Ifni, and advocated 
unification of the two Koreas and Viet- 
nams. 

Use any or all of the following sources 
to familiarize pupils with the places 
mentioned and other areas in Asia and 
Africa: maps in “U. S. and World Af- 
fairs Annual” in Senior Scholastic, Sept. 
27, 57; Scholastic Magazines 1957-58 
News Map of the World; an_ atlas. 
Make the acquaintance of a new basic 
reference: Webster's Geographical Dic- 
tionary. 


overseas 


Coming Up? 
in Future Issues 


February 7, 1958 

World Affairs Article: Our Foreign Pol- 
icy—How it is made and what it aims 
to achieve. 

National Affairs Article: Blueprint for 
America—The national budget and 
what it tells us about the year ahead. 

Forum Topic of the Week: First tele- 
east of the New York Herald Tribune 
Forum for High Schools—Young peo- 
ple from 34 countries explain their 
points of view on various topics. 

Creative Americans—I15: Thomas 
kins—Relentless Realist. 


Coming February 21, 1958 
Special Issue on Careers 


Ea- 








Students can prepare a geographical 
dictionary of their own by listing places 
which appear in the news. Their lo- 
cation and significance in the news 
can be indicated. 

Stamp collectors in the class may be 
willing to mount some of their stamps 
from Asia and Africa for viewing by 
their classmates. 


The Presidency (p. 6) 


American History, Government, Problems of 
Democracy 


Digest of the Article 


In our Forum Topic of the Week, we 
consider various aspects of the question: 
“How can we ease the burdens of the 
Presidency?” The President’s burdens 
are huge and include signing of Con- 
gressional bills, command of the Armed 
Forces, leadership of his political party, 
supervision of his Cabinet, etc. Proposals 
for dividing the duties of the President 
include making the Vice-President an 
assistant President, election of a Chief 
of State to take over ceremonial func- 
tions of the President, appointment by 
the President of an administrative Vice- 
President, etc. Advantages and disad- 
vantages are evaluated. 

Aim 

To help students understand the bur- 

dens of the Presidency and to evaluate 


some of the proposals for relieving the 
President of some of his duties. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What evidence is there that the 
burdens of the President are a definite 
danger to his health? 

2. Which of the duties of the Presi- 
dent appear to be most time consuming? 
Which of these duties do you think 
should be delegated to others? Why? 

3. What does the Constitution have 
to say about the duties of the Vice- 
President? In what ways has President 
Eisenhower elevated the Vice-Presi- 
dency? 


4. Which of the proposals for reliev- 
ing the President of some of his burdens 
impressed you most? Why? 

5. President Eisenhower's experiences 
in office have dramatized the need for 
doing something about the burdens 
which saddle the President. How? 


References 

“How to Ease the Burdens of the 
World’s Most Burdensome Job,” Life, 
Feb. 27, ’56, p. 125 ff. 

“I Don’t Want My Grandson to Be 
President,” This Week Magazine (N. Y. 
Herald Tribune), Dec. 22, 57, p. 7 ff. 


Luther Burbank (p. 11) 


American History 

Our Creative American this week is 
the man who developed a seemingly 
endless variety of flowers and fruits. 
His most important work resulted in 
more and better food for men and 
animals. 


Things to Do 

1. Students with a “green thumb” can 
report on some of their experiences in 
the garden. 

2. The local library or school library 
should have biographical material on 
Luther Burbank. Pupils can be encour- 
aged to pursue their interest in Bur- 
bank’s unique contributions to American 


life. 


Science in the News (p. 18) 


In this week’s feature we note the 
various plans afoot for travel in outer 
space in years to come and, in another 
field, we report on progress being made 
to determine the geographical forma- 
tions at the South Pole. 


Things to Do 

1. A pupil can report on progress 
being made to launch an earth satellite 
from American soil. 

2. International Geophysical Year ex- 
plorations at the South Pole are of 
widespread interest. Clippings on this 
phase of IGY should find their way into 
pupils’ clipping books under an IGY or 
Science heading. Source and date should 
be indicated. 





Answers to 
End-Term Review Test 
(See pages 19, 20) 

I. Map: 1-China; 2-Mindanao; 3-Cebu; 
4-pearls; 5-South China Sea; 6-archipelago; 
7-northwest; 8-550 miles; 9-8° North lati- 
tude; 10-120° East longitude. 

Il. At Home and Abroad: a-1; b-2; c-2; 
d-4; e-3; f-4; g-4; h-3; i-4; j-3. 

III. Graphs: 1-T; 2-F; 3-NS; 4-T; 5-T; 
6-F; 7-F; 8-NS; 9-T; 10-F. 

IV. Personalities: a-11; b-12; c-4; d-7; 
e-2; £-9; g-8; h-6; i-3; j-10. 

V. Creative Americans: 1-Andrew Car- 
negie; 2-Walt Whitman; 3-Henry Thoreau; 
4-Horace Mann; 5-Edgar Allan Poe. 





Harnessing Our Brainpower 


By HOWARD G. SPALDING 


How the Advanced Placement Program 
helps gifted students 
develop their fullest potential 


OTHING takes the place of brains. 
This is a lesson we are learning 
the hard way—under Russian tutelage. 
Their recent achievements 
have served notice that unless we fully 
develop the intellectual potential of 
our people (and use that potential for 
better purposes than computing Hooper 
ratings or designing more flamboyant 
cars) we shall second-best 
in the struggle for national survival. 

How can our best brains best be de- 
veloped? Some say that special schools 
are required. Others think that our 
gifted youth should shorten their high 
school courses and enter college earlier. 
Still others advocate splitting time be- 
tween high school and college. Serious 
objections can be made to each of these 
proposals. 

Perhaps the most promising experi- 
ment for strengthening the education 
of gifted students is found in the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board. 

Now in its third year under Board 
auspices, the Program provides second- 
ary schools with descriptions of col- 
lege level courses in English Com- 
position, English Literature, American 
History, European History, French, 
Latin, German, Spanish, Mathematics, 
Biology, Chemistry, and Physics. Speci- 
men examination questions are also pro- 
vided to give secondary school teach- 
ers an idea of the nature, scope and 
difficulty of typical college examina- 
tions. — 

Examinations in these subjects are 
prepared by committees of college and 
secondary school teachers. Students de- 
siring to take the examinations are re- 
quired to register with the College En- 
trance Examination Board between 
Feb. 15 and April 7. A fee of $10 is 
charged. The examinations are given 
during the week of May 12-16. 

The examination papers are read by 
a corps of school and college teachers. 
As a guide in setting standards for 
marking, the examinations are also 
given to college students in a number 
of representative colleges. Their papers 


scientific 


come out 


Howard G. Spalding is Principal of 
A. B. Davis H. S., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


are graded with those from the second- 
ary schools. Each examina- 
tion questions, paper, grade, and an 
interpretation of the grade are sent in 
mid-July to the college the advanced 
placement candidate is entering. The 
college then decides whether the stu- 
dent is entitled to credit, advanced 
placement, or both. The student’s mark 
and the questions on the non-objective 
portion of his examination are reported 
to his secondary school. 

Most students participating in this 
program receive advanced placement 
in one or two subjects, enabling them 
to enrich their college work by taking 
an equal number of courses which they 
otherwise would be unable to take. A 
very few credit for enough 
courses so they are able to attain sopho- 
more standing upon entering college. 

The program has shown a_ very 
healthy growth. In 1955, 38 schools 
had 925 students who took 1,522 ex- 
aminations and entered 134 colleges. 
In 1957, 212 schools had 2,068 stu- 
dents who took 3,772 examinations and 
entered 201 colleges. Facts regarding 
the number of students who have been 
granted advanced placement and given 
credit are not yet available but about 
100 colleges are known to be giving 
credit for advanced placement work. 
Many others are considering doing so. 

There can be no doubt that this pro- 


student’s 


receive 


gram confronts the secondary schools 
with both an opportunity and a chal- 
lenge. Participation in the program re- 
quires better identification of gifted 
students and more scholarly and ex- 
acting teaching. Although it is possible 
for an able student to take the ad- 
vanced placement examinations with- 
out having special instruction, most of 
those who have taken the examinations 
have been prepared for them by some 
kind of an enriched program. There is 
a great variety of practice with respect 
to the work within the high schools. In 
some schools, modification of work be- 
gins as early as the eighth grade. This 
is found in such subjects as English, 
mathematics, and foreign Janguages 
which normally extend over a period 
of several years. 

In other schools, preparation is pro- 





Ben Roth Agen 
“| don’t care if you do sell your 
scripts to TV. You’re not to work 
on them during project hour.” 


vided by upgrading the work of a 
single course. This is more common in 
and_ the 
schools, teachers are 


history sciences. In some 
given extra time 
for the work. In many others, the extra 
preparation and extra time spent with 
individual students constitute an addi 
tion to the teaching load. 

It is too early to make any very con- 
evaluation of the 
Placement Program but there is evi 
dence of its benefits in a 
respects. Closer cooperation between 


clusive Advanced 


number of 


college and secondary school has been 
developed. An important part of the 
program is found in 
tween school and college teachers and 
administrators, nine of which were held 
last year. Increased mutual understand- 
ing and respect between secondary and 


conferences be 


college people unquestionably has re- 
sulted from the work of the program. 
The level of difficulty of the examina- 
requires an upgrading of the 
work of the secondary schools, and the 


tions 


success of those taking the examina 
tions indicates that this upgrading has 
actually taken place. The prospect of 
advanced placement provides a strong 
incentive to The 
benefits derived from being required to 
do work with theit 
abilities are The time 
which some have saved in progressing 
toward the graduate school has been 
a beneficial outcome of the program. 
The fact that attention has 
cused upon the potentialities and needs 


ambitious students. 


more consistent 
considerable. 


been fo 


of gifted students in our high schools 
and colleges is likely, in the long run, 
to be one of the most important con 
tributions of the Advanced Placement 
Program to American education. 
There may be entries that should be 
placed on the other side of the ledger. 
It is quite possible that the work nor- 
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mally provided in a good high school 
may be better, in some instances, than 
the work prompted by the Advanced 
Placement Program. Will a gifted stu- 
dent 
American History following the college 
pattern or strong 
such as is 


profit more from a course in 
course in 
often 


high schools? The as- 


from a 
American Problems 
taught in our 
sumption that all college courses have 
greater educational values than all high 
school courses is a dubious one. 
Implicit in the program is an obliga- 
tion for the colleges to continue the 
started in the secondary 
school; yet it is not uncommon for 
gifted students to report that college 
teachers ignore the special work done 


acceleration 


in the high school as was the case re- 
cently when a professor in an Eastern 
engineering school announced to his 
students on the first day of his course, 
“If any of had 


calculus in high school your first job is 


you have courses in 
to forget everything you have learned 
in them.” 

The obligation of the colleges also 
includes that of making their courses 
truly challenging to students with un- 
usual gifts. Unfortunately, a stu- 
dents report that the work provided 


few 


. . 
seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 


tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. ST-1 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 





by some college courses is poorly 
taught and lacking in challenge. There 
is considerable evidence to indicate 
that there is as much need for upgrad- 
ing the work of our colleges as of our 
high schools. The Advanced Placement 
Courses will increase the pressure upon 
the colleges to examine their own 
courses and standards. 

Some secondary school leaders fear 
the further extension of the already 
great influence of the College Entrance 
Examination Board over American edu- 
cation. Centralization of authority—and 
the examination is the ultimate author- 
ity in education—leads toward stand- 
ardization and it is quite possible that 
we already have too much intellectual 
standardization in American education. 

Whatever the eventual balance of 
debits and credits may be, the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program is a devel- 
opment that should be of interest to 
all who are concerned with the educa- 
tion of gifted youth. More detailed in- 
about the program can be 
obtained from Mr. David A. Dudley, 
Director, Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram, College Entrance Examination 
Board, 425 West 117th Street, New 
York 27, New York. 


formation 
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PUL 
MATERIALS 


1. BOOKSTON CO., p. 2-T 
Descriptive literature on Abraham Lincoln 
material 


2. CONTEMPORARY FILMS, p. 2-T 
Complete film catalogue 


3. CORONET, p. 3-T 
Catalogue describing Coronet films 
Preview prints of High School Prom 
English Literature: The 18th Century 
English Literature: The Elizabethan 
Period 
Rubber in Today's World 
Story of our Number System 


4. CRITERION CO., p. 5-T 
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telescopes 
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Free Period v3) a 


Classic Boners: From a seventh grade 
unit on Greece came the following: 
Ironic columns, Erratic Sea, Aeslop. 
From a geography test paper: “The 
Urinal mountains help separate Europe 
from Asia.” —Ruth Rollins 

Englewood (N. J.) Jr. H. S. 


A Student’s Shakespeare: The follow- 
ing was compiled by students at the 
Andrew Jackson H. S., Queens, N. Y., 
after reading Hamlet and Macbeth: 


School—“To me it is a prison.” 
School orchestra—“And let us 
again assail your ears.” 
Math test—“O horrible! O 

Most horrible!” 
Dean—“Of all men else, I have avoided 
thee.” 


once 


horrible! 


History discussion—“Full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.” 

School cafeteria—“I have supp’d full of 
horrors.” 

Failure notice—“There would have been 
a time for such a word.” 

Homework—“Neither 
lender be.” 


a borrower nor a 


Dieting senior—“Oh that this too, too, 
solid flesh would melt.” 

Final exams—“Had I but died an hour 
before this chance I had lived a 
blessed time.” 

Cutting class—“Thou sure and firm-set 
earth, Hear not my steps, which way 
they walk.” 

Chem lab—“A foul and pestilent con- 
gregation of vapors.” 

Dull 


dream.” 


class—“To sleep, perchance to 

Teachers—“Words, words, words.” 

Accused pupil—“Look like the innocent 
flower, But be the serpent under it.” 

Teacher’s salary—“ Tis here! ’Tis here! 
‘Tis gone!” 








Farm Journal 
“But Daddy, they made us make a cur- 
rent affairs scrap book at school.” 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Wed., Jan. 22, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft 
Theater: Pat O’Brien, Fay Wray, 
Cathleen -Nesbit and Rip Torn in 
“Eddie,” a drama about a veteran police- 
man who has to use his revolver for the 
first time in twenty years. Jan. 29: Jan 
Sterling and Alex Nichols in “Run Joe 
—Run!,” suspense story of a chase. 

Thurs., Jan. 23, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: Richard Kiley, Kim Hunter, 
Skip Homeier and Coleen Gray co-star 
in “Before I Die,’ about the dramatic 
circumstances surrounding a delicate 
operation on a condemned convict. 
Jan. 30: “The Gentleman from Seventh 
Avenue,” a play about the New York 
City garment industry 

Mon., Jan. 27, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio 
One in Hollywood: “Balance of Terror,” 
by Max Ehrlich. Brilliant young Harry 
Radcliff of British intelligence is as- 
signed a strange and dangerous mission 
—on the success of which may hinge 
the winning or losing of the next war 
The play deals with the ICBM. His su- 
perior orders him to be a “traitor” to his 
own country in order to complete a 
dangerous assignment in Berlin. How 
much does this topical play contribute 
to an understanding of the present sta- 
tus of our military security? Discuss 
the tendency of the mass media to find 
“a news peg” on which to hang many of 
their programs. Does this limit the focus 
of public attention, or bring special 
notice to affairs that are for the moment 
crucial? Next play is another example 

Tues., Jan. 28, 9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Tele- 
phone Time: “Flight for Life” is the 
story of the military air transport which 
lost two engines at the point of no- 
return on a flight to Honolulu last 
August. Look up news stories on the 
flight before watching the play, to see 
better how a “dramatic event” can be 
made into a drama. Try to find other 
news stories that might make exciting 
TV drama; others that would make so- 
cially or psychologically significant 
drama. Can such .hemes combine both 
qualities? 

Wed., Jan. 29, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. 
Steel Hour: “Never Know the End,” by 
Laura Hobson, starring Andy Griffith. 

Tues., Feb. 4, 9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Tele- 
phone Time: Wanda Hendrix portrays a 
ir other who gives me ‘ning to the death 
ot her infant son by donating the baby’s 
corneas to the Eye Bank. 

Wed., Feb. 5, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Arm- 
strong-Circle Theater: Alvin  Boritz 
adapts the Djilas analysis of the Com- 
munist elite, “The New Class” (Freder- 
ick Praeger), in a play about totalitarian 
terror. Watch for study questions in our 
next column, two weeks hence. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sun., Jan. 26, 2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Look 
Here! Sam Snead, the golf pro, from 
Boca Raton, Fla. Forthcoming: Dart- 
mouth President John Dickey, architect 
Buckminster Fuller, former Senator 
Herbert Lehman 

Mon., Jan. 27, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold 
Journey: “A World of Our Own” is a 


film about rugged pioneer living in a 
remote region of northern Alaska. It de- 
picts the adventurous life of a young 
American couple from early spring to 
late fall in and near their lake cabin 
in north-central Alaska—100 miles above 
the Arctic Circle. See if your library 
has books by this couple—Constance 
and Harmon Helmericks. “Life” maga- 
zine (Mar. 24, 1947 and Aug. 31, 1953) 
had stories on them. For general back- 
ground on Alaska see “National Geo- 
graphic” for June, 1956. You can se- 
cure free Teacher Guides for this and 


Stephen McNally stars as heroic pilot 
who brings crippled plane home safely 
on Telephone Time‘s “Flight for Life,’’ 
Tues. Jan. 28, 9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV). 


all other “Bold Journey” programs by 
writing Ralston-TV Education Dept., Box 
339, Radio City Station, New York 19 

Sun., Jan. 26, 3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: The new science of 
radio astronomy on “The Radio Win- 
dow.” How this new science has brought 
astounding concepts of seemingly 
endless universe will be documented 
by Edward McClain, head of the Radio 
Astronomy branch of the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory, and Dr. Bernard 
Burke of the Carnegie Institute. They 
will explain and illustrate the radio 
radiation method which opens on the 
universe a new window nine times 
greater than the view by visible light 
previously available to astronomers 
Astronomic equipment shown: the 
huge 200-in 1 Hale telescope and the 
almost unbe''evable sky survey ob- 
tained by the 48-inch Big Schmidt wide- 
angle camera at Cal Tech’s Palomar ob- 
servatories near Los Angeles. The Big 
Schmidt h°s penetrated space six sex- 
tillion mites (one billion light-ye>*rs 
away), expanding the known universe 
25 times. An interesting introduction 
to the space age. 

Sun., Jan. 26, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. 
Wizard: Don Herbert will show Betty 
Sue how to make her own barometer as 
they discuss what makes weather and 
how to forecast it. Feb. 2: Tommy dis- 
covers that water has a “skin” as he and 
Herbert study “Surface Tension.” 


11-T 


Sat., Feb. 1, 12 noon (CBS-TV) Young 
People’s Concerts: Leonard Bernstein 
on the purpose of the series: “The aim of 
these four television programs is to en- 
courage young people to listen to music 
for its own values—to depend less on 
stories, pictures, dancers and other ac- 
coutrements to make music under- 
standable and enjoyable.” Part II: 
“Tunes and Themes” or “What Makes a 
Symphony,” with examples from the 
world’s great symphonic repertory 
Final concerts: Mar. 8 and Apr. 19. 

Sun., Feb. 2, 6:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Shirley 
Temple Fairytale: “Rumplestiltskin” 
with Israeli pantomimist, Shai Ophir 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Sun., Jan. 26, 5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Seven Lively Arts: “Blast at Centralia 
No. 5,” a study of journalism at work, 
based on John B. Martin's articles on 
the mine explosion tragedy for the 
“Saturday Evening Post.” 

Sun., Feb. 2, 4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide, 
Wide Worid: “New Orleans.” Story of 
the city and adjacent lower Mississippi 
region: the countryside, the French 
Quarter, river pilots, the Corps of Engi- 
neers’ battle with the river, Lizzie Miles 

a jazz vocalist, “perique” tobacco, the 
gathering and ginning of moss for furni- 
ture stuffing, the coffee and banana 
trade, the French cuiture of the area, 
with concentration on Mardi Gras 
Forthcoming shows: Feb. 16, on geria- 
trics; Mar. 2, the DEW line; Mar. 16, 
the American theatre; Mar. 30, univer- 
sity education 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: First in a two-part study of 
the Normandy invasion of 1944. “D-Day 
I: Buildup” shows Allied preparations 
for Operation Overlord and German 
preparations to resist it, mostly based 
on captured German film. First segment 
ends as paratroopers take off for Europe 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Sun., Jan. 26, 10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation 
to Learning: Baudelaire’s “Les Fleurs 
du Mal.” Feb. 2: Jane Ausien’s “Sense 
and Sensibility.” Feb. 9: Henrik Ibsen's 
“Hedda Gabler.” Feb. 16: Pindar’s 
“Odes.” Feb. 23; Burton’s “Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” Mar. 2: de Sevigne’s 
“Letters.” Mar. 9: Goncharov’s “Oblo- 
mov.” Mar 16 Belloc’s “Path to 
Rome.” All part of the new series on 
“Leisure and Boredom.” 

2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wisdom: Pro- 
fessor Lionel Trilling talks with Dr 
Ernest Jones, the noted psychoanalyst, 
who for forty years was a close friend 
of Sigmund Freud, and his biographer 
Topics include dreams, neuroses, pho- 
bias, Freud, child-rearing, the play 
“Hamlet.” STUDY QUESTIONS: What is 
psychoanalysis? Why were many of the 
first practitioners of this field neurol- 
ogists? Why did Dr. Jones become in- 
terested in psychopathology? What trait 
in the young Freud was so surprising to 
Dr. Jones? What was Freud's greatest 
discovery? Why? How did he come upon 
this discovery? How do dreams figure 
in this process of self-revelation? Why 
are slips—of the memory, the tongue, 
the pen—important in Freud’s theory? 
What part does childhood training play 
in Freud’s civilization theory? How does 
Dr. Jones explain the line in Hamlet, 
“Conscience doth make cowards of us 
all”? What has psychoanalytical theory 
to offer modern man faced with the hor- 
rors of dictatorships, wars, concentra- 
tion camps, everyday violence, etc.? 

Sun., Jan. 26, 3:05 p.m. (CBS) New York 
Philharmonic: with Leonard Bernstein 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Sid Caesar 
Show (Premiere): Sid Caesar and 
Imogene Coca reappear in a half-hour 
series, with Carl Reiner. See my remarks 
on “The Public Arts” in The English 
Journal (January, 1958) for ways of re 
lating Sid Caesar to the American tradi- 
tion of humor 

Sun., Feb. 2, 2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wisdom 
Repeat interview with Sean O’Casey 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





THE UNION —The strength of the Union cap- 
tured in stirring song, the shattering sound of 
the Bull Run cannonade and the Gettysburg 
Address as read with profound conviction by 
Raymond Massey. An album to awaken interest, 
and to encourage creative thinking in students 
of all ages. DL244 $10.00 


ce i marry 3 
THE CONFEDERACY — The gallantry of Confed- 
erate troops confirmed in songs and marches 
rendered by Richard Bales conducting the Na- 
tional Gallery Orchestra, soloists and chorus. 
Highlights: General Lee’s unforgettable farewell 
orders at Appomattox and pages of stirring on- 
the-scene photographs. A powerful means for 
conveying the intensity of feeling in the South 
during the Civil War. DL220 $10.00 


“ » 


Sa 
matter of 
recorded 
history! 


“The Union” (DL244) is a com- 
panion album to the previously 
released “‘The Confederacy” 
(DL220). When used together, 
they re-create the sounds and 
sentiments of the War between 
the States in a depth that has 
been heretofore impossible. They 
lend themselves splendidly to 
special projects. Organize your 
class into two groups, assign 
various members to the oppos- 
ing “‘teams”’ (the Blue and the 
Gray), and send them scurrying 
to the library to do extra re- 
search. They can hunt up new 
songs, further illustrations and 
books, and recapitulate the cam- 
paigns and political struggles. 
There is no need of an actual 
war between the groups, but the 
contest can center on which 
“team” presents the most col- 
orful, imaginative picture of its 
side. In its own turn, the Drama 
Department may find this an ex- 
cellent jumping-off spot for a 
reading of ‘“‘The Red Badge of 
Courage”’ using these albums as 
musical background and incor- 
porating the material gathered 
by the research groups. The pos- 
sibilities of projects stemming 
from these and countless other 
Columbia records are well-nigh 
endless. Send for Columbia's 
complete numerical catalog. 
You'll be amazed at the scope of 
material available, and all Co- 
lumbia records are recorded in 
Guaranteed High Fidelity, your 
assurance that sound is faith- 
fully reproduced in perfect bal- 
ance with full attention to the 
finest detail. 

NOW AVAILABLE: Columbia's com- 
plete numerical catalog is now avail- 
able on subscription for the first time. 
Subscription to this low-cost service 
will keep you up-to-date on all Co- 
lumbia records, and will also entitle 
you to future teaching aids and an- 


nouncements of new records. Fill in 
the attached coupon and mail it today. 





(COLUMBIA\S) 


PHONOGRAPHS 


High Fidelity 


Manual Portables 


Both models HF-1 and HF-2 are noted 


for excellence of sound reproduction. Their 
sturdiness and portability make them ideal 
for classroom, library and auditorium use. 


The units play all speeds, have built-in 


45 rpm adapters; both are equipped with 
two jeweled styli and powerful amplifiers. 
Speakers and 30-foot extension cord are 
housed in detachable lids. HF-1 has two 6” 
speakers; deluxe model HF-2 has two 8” 
speakers, microphone with separate fading 
control for P.A. system use, and storage 
space for EP-1 (earphone attachment), as 


well as input jack for use of tuner or 
stereophonic system.* 


COLUMBIA © RECORDS 


799 7th Avenue, New York 19, New York 


Educational Dept. Box ST-158 


Dear Sirs: Enclosed is my check ( 
money order ( 


) or 


) for three dollars ($3.00) 


for Columbia Records’ complete numeri- 
cal catalog with monthly supplement 


service. 
NAME___ 





ADDRESS. 





ee 


NAME OF SCHOOL ___ 
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The Sound of Knowledge is on 
RECORDS 


A DIVISION OF CBS @® “Columbia” @ | Marcas Reg. “CBS” T.M. 


All prices are suggested list. 





